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Its contributors are among the first writers of our land, and it merits a place in 
every family. It is indeed a household treasure.— Monitor, Riverhead, L. L 
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agreeable ever invented. They will not BEND or 


FALL—1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


SKIRTS, ita 


Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies pee oy the length aod breadth of the Land to be the most perfect aud 
REAK liko the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their 
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Graceful SHAPE, when three or‘four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 


They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. 


The Hoops being of DOUBLE sPRINGs, and covered with 


DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lower or bottom rods being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the entire Garment manufaetured 
from the best materia’ and in the best manner possible, has made the 
“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of tho FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their unequaled 
comport to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, and other superior qnalities not 
found in any other Skirt, has justified — LRADING FAasHION MaGAzine and Opisions of the PRESS GENERALLY in universally 
n 


recommending their use to the Ladies, a 


proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the rist aad onty article of the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are saperior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 
FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIR®@S are soLp rHrovenovut the Unirep STATES and ELSEWHEKE. 


SOLE owners of PATENT and EXCLUSIVE MANUBACTURERS. 


WESTS”’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N. B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘“ DupLex” have the red iuk 


Stamp, viz.— 


DUPEEX ELEIPTIO 
STEKEL SPRINGS 


upon the Waistbands. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 


Also, notice that every hoop will admit of a pin being passed through the centre, thas revealing or 


proving that there are Two Springs (called Duplex) braided together therein, which is the sxcrer of their fewihility wud 


slrength, « combination not to be found in any other Skirt. 
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Lock Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 


Best in the World! 


Great Simplicity! 


Great Capacity ! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 

1123 Chesenut St., Girard Row, Phila., Pa. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 

28 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

43 Public Sqeare, Cleveland. 

140 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

27 Nerth Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 
158 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

Itt Montgomery Street, San Fraacisco. 
83 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 





AGENCIES: 

29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 
272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
13 Lake Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

6 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

2 Yates Block, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

29 State Street, Rochester, NM. ¥. 

508 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 

303 River Street, Troy, N. ¥.. 

200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
410 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. 
431 Fuiton Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
©° Manacee Sireet. Utica, N. ¥. 
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ALLEGRO MARZIALE. 


ARRANGED FROM VERDI'S OPERA, “LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 





No. 1. 


Prano. 








Play these 8 bars after 


each No. or double bar. 
a 














ALLEGRO MARZIALE. 
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"Repeat as before. 








Repeat as before. 








Embroidery. 
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FANCY BALL DRESSES. 
Milkmaid and Gardiner, a la Watteau. 
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Fig. 1.—Red bodice, bound with black velvet. Chemisette, sleeves, and cap of white linen ; dark blue skirt over 
a striped biue and ‘white petticoat bound with scarlet; white stockings; black shoes, with scarlet rosettes. 
Fig. 2.—Violet vest, apple-green breeches, red stockings. 
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FALL PROMENADE SUIT. 
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\ Dress of gray silk poplin, trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, formed into graduated leaves. The dress may 
be trimmed to simulate a paletét, or a separate basquine or paletét may be made of the same material as the dress, and 
trimmed with velvet leaves. This is a good model for silk, and would make a charming evening toilet. 
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DIFFERENT STYLES OF QUILLING RIBBON. 


Suitable for Trimming Sacks and Dresses. * 





The lines indicate the manner in which the ribbon should be folded to form the trimmings. 
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GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOX. 
.( See Description, Work Department.) 
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Our model is of black and white skirting. The edge is bordered with black cashmere, ent out at the top in scallops ; 
above the black cashmere there is a beydering of white cashmere, likewise scalloped ; and between the black and white 
there is a small ornament of scarlet, ent out in miniature points; the braid used for sewing on this trimming is orange 
soutache. Above the scalloped border there is a straight line of black cashmere, ornamented with orange braid. White 
alpaca petticoats trimmed round the lower part with cross-cut bands of either silk or satin, to match the dress worn at 
the same time, are Jikewise very fashionable. 
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Embroidery for Fiannel or Children’s Dresses. To be Worked with Silk. 








THE EUGENIE COLLARETTE. 
(See Description, Work Department). 




















Fall and Winter Styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Hats 


Sketched from Samples now on Exhibition at the Establishments of 


I. BR. THARRY, 
No. 409 Broadway, and 19 Union Square, New York. 





No. 1. The Antonella.—Hat of white felt, with revers roll brim; trimmed with white velvet, gilt and jet fringe 
round the crown, and long ostrich plume. 

No. 2. The weg Hat.—This hat has a rolled brim, with taper crown, flat on the top; trimmed with velvet and 
white marabout feather set in a rich pompon. 

No. 3. Nonpareil.—A hat for either boys or girls ; the crown fits the head, and is covered with a Japanese shape 
bat, which forms a brim all round, and is trimmed with braid and tassels. 

No. 4.—The A Hai —A flat crown and revers roll brim ; trimmed with velvet and a row of jet fringe; an ostrich 
tip and narrow ribbon at the side, fastened with a rich ornament. 

No. 5. The Puletta,—This hat is of pear! felt, with an oval crown and brim, forming a full cap front and back, cat 
at the side to imitate a roll ; it is trimmed with lace and narrow velvet, falling at the side, and a rich aigrette pompon. 

No. 6. All Right.—Little boy's hat of white and pearl felt, trimmed with velvet and a rich aigrette pompon. 


SIMPLE VANDYKE EDGING. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ Words—words—words!” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Lovis A. Goperr, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


(Continued from page 215.) 


CHAPTER II. 


**May I come in this evening and look over 
the new book of chants with you?’’ Ellis 
Layne had asked, at parting with Belle, before 
his mother’s door, and she had answered, 
with frank pleasure, ‘‘Certainly. I shall be 
happy to examine it with you.’’ 

The parlor was warm and bright after tea. 
Mrs. Roy had gone in to her brother’s to sit 
awhile with his sick wife. People were kind 
enough to say that she tried to compensate 
to her, in some degree, for her husband’s 
neglect, by assiduity of attention and nurs- 
ing. Belle, left alone, abandoned herself to 
the luxury of lazy reverie. Buried in the 
elastic cushions of a great crimson chair, 
placed directly in front of the fire, she studied 
out faces and castles in the changeful coals, 
and dreamed to her heart’s content. Very fair 
dreams they were. The shine and warmth of 
the scarlet depths she gazed upon were no bad 
emblem of the delightsome visionz. Every 
girl of heart and imagination knows how 
bright and sweet are such, indulged in with- 
oat restraint at such an hour. 

“IT have much to make me happy!” she 
said, aloud, in the midst of them. It was one 
little wave of bliss that broke bounds, and 
ran over with a musical murmur. ‘I have 
much to make me happy! Gop make me 
thankful! make me good—worthy of’—The 
name was uttered by thought to Heaven. 

There is a waiting that is dearer than en- 





joyment—dearer with a delicious trembling, 
a sweet suspense, that would fain delay the 
moment of fruition—so pleasant is it to con- 
ceive, for one’s self, of what that fruition is 
to be. This rapt expectation it was that lent 
living red to Belle’s cheeks ; made her eyes 
luminous with eager light; parted her lips in 
a dreamy smile it would have been worth a 
true lover’s while to see. The hope and the 
happiness lasted out a half hour of solitude. 
Then, she moved to throw some coal into the 
grate; locked at the mantel clock; drew out 
her watch and compared the two timepieces, 
and glanced furtively through the blinds into 
the street. She was not anxious—only be- 
ginning to be restless; and finding that this 
incapacitated her for a return to the full en- 
joyment of her dream-pictures, she seated 
herself at the piano and opened a collection 
of church music. It was a well-thumbed 
volume, bearing upon the fly-leaf the name, 
in round, manly characters, of ‘‘ Ellis Layne.”’ 
She looked at the signature before commenc- 
ing her practising—looked at it longingly, 
with the faint, happy smile that had dwelt 
upon her features during her fireside reverie. 
Then, moved by an uncontrollable impulse 
she blushed at, in obeying, she passed her 
fingers over it caressingly. Only women of 
fine and delicate instincts, sensitive tothe 
subtlest magnetic influences, are prone to feel 
and to yield to like temptations. Common- 
place a.d coarser minds would have sneered 
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at the prompting and the act itself as ‘‘ senti- 
mental.’’ 

Belle handled the various themes to which 
she turned, skilfully. All were designated by 
a small cross in the margin that would have 
escaped the caanal eye, and each had for her 
a burden and language of its own. Through 
the lively or mournful strain, another, and @ 
deeper voice accented the tuneful measure, 
brought out the hidden harmonies that had 
slept within the printed score. By degrees 
the music became mechanical, tame, distaste- 
ful. The soul died out of it, and the execution 
was mere finger-drilling. Still, the fingers did 
their duty, although the face above them 
changed from expectation to anxiety, from 
anxiety to fear, from fear to hopelessness. 

She did not say audibly, ‘‘He will not 
come !’’ when she arose from the piano-stool, 
but she closed the instrument, adjusted the 
eovering with a sort of listless leisure, re- 
turned to the easy chair and dropped her 
forehead upon her hands. Ellis had never 
failed her before, and, excuse him as she did, 
by setting before her reason how many cir- 
cumstances beyond his control might have 
kept him away, she felt forlorn and forsaken. 
It was the first shadow of the approaching 
cloud. 

She could not quite dispel it when her mo- 
ther’s footsteps and voice sounded upon the 
piazza and in the hall. Richard Allen was 
with her, and while Mrs. Roy only glanced 
in, saying, kindly, ‘‘ Ah, Belle, dear! are you 
alone?’’ and then passed on, he entered, echo- 
ing his sister’s last word. 

‘Alone! I thougnt the reverend was to 
have been here! I should have looked in 
upon you while Hannah was with Ella, if I 
had not feared to find myself de trop.’’ 

‘*A clergyman’s time is seldom at his own 
disposal,’’ answered Belle. ‘‘I wish you had 
come in, I have practised alone until I am 
tired of it. How is Ella, to-night ?’’ 

Having defended Ellis from the imputation 
of wilful disregard of his engagement, and 
hinted that his absence had not grievously 
afflicted her, she was desirous to change the 
subject. 

‘*More comfortable, decidedly! I have 
told her everything about our nocturnal ad- 
venture, and she bears it beautifully.’’ 

‘*Tam thankful that the dreaded disclosure 
is over. She has exercised wonderfal forbear- 
ance with us, suspecting, as she could not 





help doing, that something had occurred 
which we did not chovse to tell her. Is she 
very angry with me for my share in the de- 
ception ?’’ 

‘‘Angry! you preposterous child! 
dare you ask such a question ?”’ 

There was shining moisture in Belle’s eyes, 
as she looked up and tried to smile. 

‘*T ought to know her better, I confess. I 
believe that you and Ella really like me, 
Dick !’’ 

‘‘Rather!’’ was the emphatic response. 
‘‘Don’t let me ever catch you doubting it! 
We never had a daughter of our own, and 
you are a capital substitute—equal to the 
genuine article, in fact. But I must go! 
Ella may be uneasy; torment herself with 
fancies of more midnight escapades. Then, 
it behooves me to be careful, nowadays. My 
arrival at my own door ten minutes later than 
ten o’clock might invite a second visit from 
the Chief of Police—Mrs. Ferris.’’ 

Belle laughed. ‘‘ You acted ridiculously 
for once in your life, in noticing her folly as 
you did. I never saw yon fly into a passion, 
before, upon such slight provocation. My 
sympathies—now that Ella is so much better 
—are all with the poor, henpecked doctor. 
He has lost a profitable patient, and he loves 
money as well as his wife dees a dish of 
gossip.’’ 

‘*The worthy pair will get neither out of 
my house in future,’’ rejoined Dick, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘Why didn’t he keep his wife at 
home? The impertinent old busybody! to 
come up into my wife’s chamber and throw 
her into hysterics just as we were nursing 
her into quietness! What business was it of 
his or hers if I chose to stay out until day- 
break every night of my life? I won’t be 
talked about by any such meddling crew!”’ 

‘*Keep your temper, Dick! If you have 
no more serious trouble in this world than 
the chattering of a set of idle, foolish women, 
you will be a singularly fortunate and happy 
man. For my part, I am never otherwise 
than mirthfally excited by the pet rumors to 
which Mrs. Ferris and her clique give cur- 
rency. Isn’t this a lovely night ?’’ 

They were out upon the piazza, and, as 
Dick answered, he pulled the light shawl 
Belle wore higher upon her shoulders. 

** You will be having asthma next! Poor 
Ella! my gentle, stricken darling! Her con- 
dition is the one great trial of my life, Bellet 
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I remember when she was well and strong as 
you are now; when we used to ride and walk 
for hours on frosty winter nights. And now, 
to see her the frail wreck of her glad, beauti- 
ful self drives me beside myself, sometimes. 
Yet she bears it like an angel, doesn’t she ?’’ 

‘*She is better than an angel,’’ responded 
Belle, softly. ‘‘She is one of the Father’s 
little ones—chastened, because He loves her, 
and enduring chastisement in the spirit and 
temper of a ioving, trusting child, who sees 
love in the parent’s eye—love only. Let the 
sight of her patient submission, her unob- 
trusive, yet fervent piety make us better, 
Dick !”’ 

He wrung the hand she gave him, bounded 
down the steps, and was gone without reply. 

‘** People call him wild and rattle-brained!’’ 
thought Belle, as she turned into the door. 
‘‘Bat his heart is nearer the right place and 
oftener in the right frame than are those of 
many of his censors.”’ 

About the same moment in which this men- 
tal encomium was passed upon the thinker’s 
reputed admirer, Miss Julia Talcott, aged 
fourteen, burst into the room where sat her 
mother, in close confabulation with her ally, 
Mrs. Ferris. 

**O ma! I do believe it is all true! every 
one of the dreadful things they say about 
Belle Roy! Excuse me, Mrs. Ferris! I did 
not see you!”’ 

**No apologies, my dear !’’ said the doctor’s 
wife, affably. ‘‘Go on with your story to 
your mamma!’ 

‘Oh! it is nothing of much consequence !’’ 
pursued Miss Julia, who had imbibed, by in- 
heritance, or association, all her mother’s love 
for a choice morsel of gossip. ‘‘ Only straws 
show which way the wind blows, they say. 
Johnnie and I were coming by Mrs. Roy’s, 
just now, and whom should we see standing 
upon the steps of the piazza but Belle and 
Mr. Allen! He had his arm around her when 
we came up, but, seeing us, I suppose, he 
pretended to be fixing her shawl. He was 
talking very earnestly, as we passed, but so 
low I could only catch a few words. He said, 


‘Ella’ very distinctly, and directly afterwards, 
‘My darling! she is the great trial of my life!’ 
Johnnie heard it just as plainly as I did.’’ 
Mrs. Ferris faced Mrs. Talcott; and both 
nodded like a couple of China mandarins, 
‘** You see!’’ said the doctor’s better half. 
**When I 


“You hear!’’ said her crony. 








was at that man’s house, not an hour ago, 
and found him out, and his unsuspecting 
sister busy taking care of his sick wife, while 
he was visiting his—well—his err !’’ 

Thus Mrs. Talcott’s virtuous fury effer- 
vesced, while Mrs. Ferris shook her head until 
her short, sandy curls stood on end, and 
looked unutterable things. 

‘*Children and fools speak the truth!’ she 
pronounced, solemnly. 

**T don't know what you'll say to it, Mrs, 
Ferris,’’ continued her confidante, ‘‘ but my 


. conscience won’t allow me to hold my peace a 


single, solitary day longer. I shall make it 
my business to see Mrs. Roy bright and early 
to-morrow morning, and let her know what is 
passing under her very nose. She is a weak 
women in some respects—foolishly and ri- 
diculously fond of this scandalous step-daugh- 
ter; and absurdly, not to say wickedly, 
indulgent to her, but she would put a stop to 
such carryings-on as these, if she knew of 
them. What an example to the rest of the 
young girls in the community, Mrs. Ferris; 
I declare it frightens me to think what may 
come of it!’’ 

‘*Better be on the safe side!’’ cautioned 
the other, from the deeps of her late and 
sharp experience. ‘‘I, of all women, have 
reason to offer this advice. My life is a con- 
stant worry to me, in consequence of what 
that husband of mine calls my officiousness. 
I acted from the purest motives; doing only 
as I would have others, in similar circum- 
stances, do to me, and see what reward I got 
for my conscientious regard for my neighbor’s 
welfare! Aftc: that, said I to myself, I’ll 
never be guilty of another good-natured ac- 
tion! If Mrs. Roy doesn’t know what scandal 
has grown out of this intimacy, her daughter 
and her brother do. Between you and me, 
my dear friend’’—stooping mysteriously to- 
ward her hostess— 

‘* Leave the room, Julia!’’ ordered the dis- 
creet mother. 

‘*Law, ma! what difference does it make 
whether I hear what Mrs. Ferris has to say, 
or not? She can’t tell you worse things than 
were talked about in school to-day. Every- 
body knows that Belle Roy has gone astray.’’ 

The dutiful maiden balanced herself upon 
the arm of a chair, aud swung her hat to and 
fro by the strings, determined to add to her 
store of slanderous information, in place of 
executing the mcdest retreat which had been 
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counselled, in consideration of her tender 
years and supposed innocence. 

Mrs. Talcott winked significantly at her 
visitor, and both smiled covertly at the pert 
reply. ‘Between you and me,”’ Mrs. Ferris 
resumed, ‘‘ there is a looseness of moral prin- 
ciple in the whole set. These traits run in 
families always. Mrs. Roy’s mother, Mrs. 
Alpheus Allen, was, I have always heard, a 
celebrated beauty in her day, and a notorious 
flirt. Dick Allen is Mrs. Roy’s own brother, 
and they seem to think the world of one 
another. Would he dare to play the scamp 
openly as he does, if he believed *hat she cared 
a snap about the character of her husband’s 
child? Step-mothers are the same every- 
where; although some do keep up a more 
creditable show than others. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason that Mrs. Roy is acquainted with 
the unhappy terms upon which her brother 
lives with his wife? And, if so, is it not the 
extreme of imprudence in her to let Belle visit 
there at all, much less to accept his escort, 
here, there, and everywhere, never finding 
any fault with their movements—nct even 
when they are gone all night; and when—as 
a very credible woman, who lives over on 
Signal Hill, a patient of the doctor’s, and a 
respectable, pious person, if she does reside 
in such a low quarter, told me—Dick Allen’s 
horse and sleigh stood for two hours that 
very night before the gate of a mean, sus- 
picious-looking house on the extreme suburbs 
of the town, where no decent person should 
be, even in the daytime! Depend upon it, 
if Mrs. Roy does not connive at her step- 
child’s ruin, she is careless as to what peopie 
say about her, and that is, according to my 
way of thinking, every bit as bad!”’ 

The church was very full on the ensuing 
Sabbath. Perhaps because the day was fine ; 
perhaps because the hearts of the people were 
in the mood for prayer and praise. My re- 
spect for human nature—particularly for the 
ameliorated human nature of habitual church- 
goers—prevents me from entertaining, not to 
say advancing, the supposition that—as Mrs. 
Talcott would have expressed it—a single, 
solitary individual of the decorous assembly 
was drawn to the sacred house by prurient 
curiosity to see how Belle Roy would look and 
act, and sing, now that she must be aware 
that she was ‘‘found out.”” This was the 
most approved term for the stigma that had 
gathered, like black mould, upon a reputation 





hitherto lily-white. Equally far be it from 
me to intimate that the same lone personage 
troubled his, or her brains with speculations 
as to how Ellis Layne would comport himself 
since his discovery of his favorite’s unworthi- 
ness. Even those who had, with difficulty, 
forgiven him that heinous transgression in a 
clergyman—the deep guilt of having a favor- 
ite at all—pitied him in his present trying 
situation. Thanks to Mesdames Taicott, Fer- 
ris and Co., everybody, and especially every- 
body’s wife, had, during the past five days, 
been apprised of the fact that Belle was not 
ignorant of the shocking reports rife concern- 
ing her, and that the Laynes fully credited 
them. Bets were freely, but slyly, laid among 
the sporting youths of Warleigh that ‘‘ Layne 
was too hard hit to come up to time,’’ while 
the prevalent impression among all classes 
was, that the Rev. Jonathan Jones would 
hold forth that day, morning and evening, 
and the junior colleague not show his inter- 
esting physiognomy in the pulpit at all. 
Hence, there was a perceptible stir in pews 
and galleries when he walked wy the aisle 
and up the steps leading to the hallowed ros- 
trum. It had been, and it still was, his ear- 
nest desire not to preach on that Sabbath. 
Moral courage was not his forte, and an extra- 
ordinary supply of that extraordinary virtue 
was requisite to enable him to face his fellow- 
townsmen, writhing, as he was, all the while 
under the consciousness that the saddest 
page of his heart-history was the theme of 
vulgar gossip from one end of the place to the 
other. It required quite as much nerve to 
enable him to raise his eyes to the organ-gal- 
lery and the face, which he had, until to-day, 
rejoiced was placed exactly opposite him. 
He acknowledged himself to be a craven, 
when he could not meet her regards, did not 
dare even to glance up to ascertain whether 
they were directed toward him or not. He 
had never called upon Belle to apologize for 
breaking the engagement of Monday evening. 
Nor had Letty been near her. The week had 
been singularly barren of calls of any descrip- 
tion; so destitute of tokens of interest from 
the outer world that Mrs. Roy had, severai 
times, remarked wonderingly upon it. Belle 
had not expressed her wonder, but her per- 
plexity exceeded her mother’s; not on ac- 
count of the dearth of general visiting, but the 
unaccountable cessation of intercourse on the 
part of the Laynes. Delicacy forbade her to 
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seek the sister while she mourned the brother’s 
absence. Pride held her back from making 
overtures of reconciliation, if there existed 
any real czuse of misunderstanding between 
Ellis and herself. The coldness had originated 
with him, and explanation was his réle, not 
hers. One day she had met the brother and 
sister walking together, and been electrified by 
Ellis’ gravely ceremonious bow, and Letty’s 
painful blush, hurried salutation, and the 
wistful look she had cast at her over her 
shoulder after they had passed. It mattered 
very little to her when she had once admitted 
the idea of the defection of these two, that 
other cold and doubtful looks fell to her por- 
tion whenever she appeared abroad. Indeed 
they seemed to attend, as a matter of course, 
upon her unsettled state of mind and feeling. 
If the foundations of her world trembled be- 
neath her feet, there was nothing strange in 
the rumbling and tottering of all minor sur- 
roundings. 

She scarcely observed, on this morning, 
therefore, that the chorister was too much en- 
grossed in looking over his ‘‘Greatorex,’’ and 
selecting the tunes for the morning service 
to see her as she brushed by him to take her 
accustomed seat ; that the alto singer, a good- 
natured, but rather ‘‘ effusive’’ girl, who had, 
heretofore, been profuse of professions of ever- 
lasting devotion to her, greeted her approach 
with a slight, unsmiling nod, and drew her 
dress away, leaving much more space upon 
the bench than was needful for a single sit- 
ting. If she gave a thought to these petty 
incidents, it was a passing mental query whe- 
ther they might not exist as slights only in 
her imagination. Nor did she perceive that 
a battery of glances, curious, critical, and 
boldly insolent, was levelled upon her from 
the ranks of young men in the galleries to 
the right and left. She did see, however, 
that one pair of eyes avoided hers with scru- 
pulous care, that could not have been acci- 
dental; that one visage wore a steel mask, so 
stern and cold her spirit fainted within her at 
the thought of striving ever again to move 
the lineaments to kindlier seeming. The 
world had changed utterly, fearfully to her 
within one little week. She did not know 
herself for the same hopeful, fearless girl, 
who, on last Sunday, sat where she was now 
sitting ; opened the music-book at the choris- 
ter’s order, as she now did, in preparation for 
the opening piece. 





The church was old-fashioned in many of 
its appointments. Among them was the hori- 
zontal brass rod extending across the front of 
the gallery, having, at either end, faded green 
curtains, fastened upon rings, which, in former 
days, were drawn closely together to screen 
the bashful singers from the stare of the con- 
gregation, a custom—in the estimation of the 
present generation— more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. While the 
organ was playing the prelude, Charlotte 
Hanson, the alto, leaned over the back of the 
seat, put her music-book before her mouth, 
and said something in a dist~essed whisper to 
the chorister. He listened sympathizingly, 
nodded approval, issued some directions to 
the gentloman next him, and, in a trice, the 
dusty curtains slid along the supporting wire, 
shutting off the view of the audience below, 
and partially obstructing that of the gazers in 
the galleries. Belle’s sense of the ridiculous 
was keen, and her heavy-heartedness did not 
hinder a mirthful gleani from flitting over her 
face as she arose to begin the anthem. All 
who could see her detected this, and you 
may be sure it was not forgotten, when the 
events of the day were chronicled. She was 
then defiant of disgrace ; contemptuous of the 
friendly offices of those who would shield her 
from malicious observation; throw the veil of 
charity—typified by the musty green hang- 
ings—over her dereliction from virtue, and 
her consequent forfeiture of popular respect. 

Belle supported her part steadily and with 
the usual volume of sound, but there was no 
spontaneity of song, no enthusiastic impulse 
of her spirit into the truc rendering of the 
composer’s meaning, such as had, in by-gone 
days, won for the choir the unqualified praise 
of the junior pastor, and the more guarded 
applause of the public at large. One listener 
—and he hearkened against his will—detected 
this fault, and he struggled hard to believe it 
the natural result of a guilty consciousness 
that she was the object of reproach from most 
of those present; read in the changed voice 
and manner the embarrassment of one not 
wholly hardened in depravity. He dared say 
this to himself—he who had loved the perse- 
cuted one as truly as it was in his nature to 
love anything save himself and his reputa- 
tion. Ye must reason out the case with him- 
self upon the premises of her departure from 
the straight and lawful path, if he would keep 
on the safe side of spotless respectability ; if 
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he would preserve to his family and his church 
a record without blot or erasure. Had he 
leaned never sv little to the side of mercy— 
admitted never so remctely the hypothesis of 
her innocence, Love would have seized upon 
Pity as the most apropos of re-enforcements, 
and the two hurried him on to destruction. 
Come what might of extenuation or explana- 
tion of the damning counts against her, it 
was morally impossible that he should ever 
again think of Belle Roy as betrothed or wife. 
He had a dreary satisfaction in congratulating 
himself that matters had gone no further be- 
tween them; that he was not irretrievably 
‘*committed.’’ Word of doom to the faint- 
hearted and feeble-kneed—those to whom 
custom is more than religion, and who worship 
Expediency more faithfully than they do their 
Maker ! 

Mr. Layne’s friends were very considerate 
to him at this trying time. Outside of his 
own home, Belle Roy’s name had not been 
mentioned in his hearing since that dreadful 
night when Letty met him at the door—while 
the last rays from Belle’s eyes yet lingered in 
his, and told him her indignant story. Every- 
body was delicate and kind—kinder than ever 
before. He was the recipient daily of atten- 
tions that would have surfeited him had he 
not been ravenous for proofs that his ‘‘ influ- 
ence with his people was not lessened by this 
ill-advised intimacy ;’’ that it had *‘ opposed 
no obstacle to his continued usefulness among 
them.’’ In the midst of his sufferings on this 
Sabbath, he recognized balm in the respectful 
interest manifested by his audience; in the 
unusual size of this, and the cordial manner 
of those with whom he exchanged greetings 
at the close of the service. He was safe, at 
any rate! If she had fallen, she had not 
dragged him one inch from his high estate ; 
if her garments were besmirched, not a speck 
of dirt had reached his priestly vestments. 
It was right, doubtless, that he should have 
cherished a holy jealousy for the honor of his 
office—bat, if he had been my lover, I should 
have preferred more humanity and a ray or 
two less of sanctimoniousness. 

Another picture arises before me, when I 
would instruct my unanointed eyes to con- 
template this immaculate priest with admir- 
ing eyes. The image of a Man of sad, but 
gracious presence, travel-worn, and wearied 
by the thronging of the multitude; whose 
searmlass robe has been clutehed by the cere- 





monially unclean and the uncircumcised Gen- 
tile, and blessing, instead of rebuke, has 
followed the act of daring faith. Before Him 
grovels in the dust a woman abandoned of 
her sex—abandoned of her kind; adjudged 
worthy of the death appointed to the basest . 
of outcasts, those of whom the groaning earth 
would be quickly rid. Does the Divine eye, 
reading through the defiled body the yet 
deeper pollution of the soul, blast her with a 
glance—convict, sentence, and execute with 
one word! ‘* Neither do I condemn thee! Go 
thou and sin no more !”* 

Oh! we do well sometimes to lay aside our 
flimsy rags of self-righteousness, and sitting 
there in the dust beside the woman who was 
a sinner, thank Gop with penitent tears, that 
His judgment of man’s follies and crimes so 
far surpasses, in merciful-kindness, the ver- 
dict of his fellow-worms. 

The sermon, to which all paid the tribute of 
apparent attention, could hardly be called, 
with truth, one of the speaker’s ‘‘ finest ef- 
forts.’? It was logical and didactic, but he 
had locked up the emotional part of his nature 
when he sat down to his study-table to prepare 
it, remembering, meanwhile, that Belle would 
hear it, and that others would be on the qui- 
vive to descry in any pathetic or tender pas- 
sage a clue to his own frame of feeling; to 
imagine that the misery within him had found 
vent in that single heart-cry, in spite of his 
will to shut it in from the knowledge of the 
world. So he preached a doctrinal discourse 
upon the final perseverance of the saints, and 
dealt mainly in the dust and dry bones of his 
subject, raked out from desiccated treatises 
upon the same, disinterred from the remote 
recesses of his ‘book-shelves. It was a new 
line for him, but it was a safe one in the cir- 
cumstances, and, as I need not repeat, he 
studied security at this juncture. 

His part of the ordeal was nearly accom- 
plished with the conclusion of the brief prayer 
succeeding the sermon, and, as was their 
wont, the choir chanted a doxology. 

“Taov, who takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us! 
Fatuer, Son, and Hoty Gost, 
Hear our prayer!”’ 

Above the throbbing accompaniment of the 
organ and the blended tones cf the rest of the 
choir, arose the soprano—a sudden, passion- 
ate wail, that reached pitying Heaven, and 
smote at least one heart among the standing 
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throng in the church with anguished compas- 
sion. Then, Ellis raised his bowed face and 
blessed the people in the name of the same 
Blessed Trinity, and al! turned to depart. 

The gallery stairs were blocked by the re- 
tiring crowd much longer than seemed at all 
necessary to the pale and impatient prima 
donna, who, forced onward to the upper land- 
ing by those behind her, discovered, when 
there, that she had no option but to stand 
still and await the pleasure of those in ad- 
vance and below. It occurred even to her 
preoccupied senses that this pleasure on the 
part of a majority of the loiterers consisted 
in staring impertinently into their neighbors’ 
faces. That she was herself the object of par- 
ticular notice was then unsuspected by her, 
although, subsequently, she recollected but 
too vividly how broadly two or three men 
whom she knew by sight as dissipated, im- 
pudent loafers, gazed up at her from the 
vestibule, leering and whispering to one an- 
other when they had looked their fill. 

She went in the afternoon, as usual, to 
Sabbath-school. Two scholars, out of a class 
of seven, were present. 

‘*T cannot account for the absence of sv 
many of my girls, to-day, Mr. Bayard,’’ she 
remarked to the superintendent, as he paused 
beside her in the aisle to register the number 
in attendance. 

“It is strange!’’ he answered, gravely. 
**T suppose, however, that they have some 
excellent reason for staying away,’’ and he 
passed on. 

He could mean nothing. The rejoinder was 
commonplace and natural, and Belle was an- 
noyed at the exaggerated sensitiveness that 
led her to recur, again and again, to it, in 
dull wonder as to its hidden purport, that 
grew into abiding pain. 

The senior pastor had not felt well enough 
to preach in the morning, but, rallying in the 
after part of the day, he relieved the trem- 
bling heart of his colleague—fearing lest 
exhausted Nature should not be adequate to 
sustain a repetition of the trial of the fore- 
noon—relieved him, and grievously chagrined 
the congregation by appearing in the pulpit, 
MS. in hand, and his loins girded, figuratively, 
for a battle with whatever forms of error had 
presented themselves to his mind, as he 
penned the important paper. In his best and 
liveliest days, Father Jones had never sub- 
jected himself to the imputation of feeding 

VoL. Lxxv.—21 





his flock with ‘‘sensational’’ preaching, but, 
at the mere announcement of his text for this 
evening a thrill of expectation ran through 
his auditory. The drooping spirits of the 
disappointed recovered elasticity, while scan- 
dal-mongers lifted up their heads and rejoiced 
that, after all, their coming hither had not 
been quite in vain. 

‘*Brethren,’’ read the quivering accents, 
plaintive with age, ‘‘if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye, who are spiritual, restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.’’ 

Could anything be more pointed, more ap- 
propriate, more likely to increase the popu- 
lar excitement into tumult? All of the War- 
leigh gossips then and there present immedi- 
ately donned their considering-caps, and each 
began applying the sermon to others. There 
could be no doubt, for instance, who were 
the guilty parties whom the good old man, in 
the superabundance of his charity, the over- 
flowing milk of human and saintly kindness 
that streamed through his heart like a river, 
desired to restore to their former estate. Not 
the slightest doubt, while Dick Allen sat in 
his sister’s pew, gay and dashing-looking as 
ever, although he pretended to be listening, 
with decent gravity, to the gray-haired cler- 
gyman’s ‘‘improvement” of the subject. 
Not the shadow of a question, while Belle 
Roy filled her place in the front gallery with 
less of light and coloring in her face than had 
been there in the morning, if such a thing 
could be. or did the critics stop to weigh 
the claims 01 mesdames Ferris, Talcott and Co. 
—the redoubtable gang of social scavengers— 
to spirituality. Were they not high privates 
in the ranks of the church visible and mili- 
tant, debarred from acknowledged office only 
by reason of the accident of their sex; emi- 
nent luminaries about sewing-society tea- 
tables, and charitable bazaar-stalls; queen 
insects at all manner of religious ‘‘ bees !’’ 
Respecting the spiritual furniture of people 
like these, who are commonly supposed to 
travel first-class express to the Celestial City, 
whom the most scrupulous conductor rarely 
troubles to produce their tickets, it were 
surely a work of supererogation to inquire. 

Perhaps Letty Layne, sitting, downcast and 
thoughtful, between her mother and aunt, 
may have repeated, in silent rebellion against 
the decree of the church and the world, a 
certain old-fashioned list of such pretensions, 
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‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.’’ It mattered little 
to the sanctified cabal or to their partisans, 
what she thought, or felt, or said. She was 
in a deplorable minority, and minorities, as 
has been proven in every age of the world, 
are invariably in the wrong. 

Whether in reference to the existing state 
of affairs in his flock or accidentally, Father 
Jones preached, simply and faithfully, the 
duties of charity, especially to fellow-mem- 
bers of the household of faith; forgiveness of 
injuries and active benevolence. Nobody 
took exception to a solitary platitude or una- 
voidable inference. It was all very true, a 
discourse which was “ calculated to do a vast 
deal of good,’’ but one or two imperfections 
hindered the fitting of the cap to heads that 
might else have worn it to advantage. To 
mention a few: there was no “‘ overtaking’’ 
on the part of the devil in the matter now 
before the board of censors. Those in fault 
had deliberately yielded themselves to the 
enticements of sin, and still held fast to their 
iniquity in the very teeth of obloquy, remon- 
strance, and pleadings. Clearly, then, they 
were not of the number with whom restora- 
tion was an advisable or even possible thing. 
Again, it would be a dire and gratuitous 
affront to intimate that the exemplary, first- 
class passengers before named could, through 
any stress of temptation whatsoever, fall into 
sin, known or unconscious. 

‘‘If there were but room for hope, no one 
would be more ready than I to seek and re- 
claim the wanderer!’’ sighed Mrs. Talcott to 
Mrs. Ferris, as they walked homeward to- 
gether, their noses, according to custom, 
close under each other’s bonnets. ‘But a 
woman has so many barriers to surmount 
before she errs, that when she does overleap 
these, it is never worth while to look after 
her. All that can be done, then, is to secure 

ne rest of the flock from infection.’’ 

Poor sinning sisters ! 

“The sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 

By man is curst alway.” 
More unhappy and more to be pitied are the 
scores of innocent women, wrongfully-sus- 
pected and hounded on to broken-hearted- 
ness; to disgrace in the sight of mankind; 
oftener than we, who have been led, perhaps 
thoughtlessly, to cast our chance pebble at 
them, are willing to believe, driven on to 





death by jackals of their own sex, more re- 
morseless than the grave itself! 

Dick Allen further scandalized this virtu- 
ous, church-loving community by walking 
home with his sister and he: step-daughter. 
It was ‘‘abominable in Mrs. Roy to wink at 
the intimacy as she did!’’ said the board of 
supervisors. They had seen the trio march 
off from the church door in the same way a 
hundred times before, and never wagged a 
tongue against the arran cement—but circum- 
stances alte: cases, and recent developments 
made this case look very black and exceed- 
ingly exceptional. 

It was one of Mrs. Allen’s “‘ comfortable’ 
evenings, and Mrs. Roy and Belle, stopping 
in to see her, found her in the library, lying 
upon the sofa, her little stand with its vase of 
choice flowers, renewed daily by her hus- 
band’s hand; her shaded reading-lamp and 
favorite volumes within reach of her hand. 
She was still a beautiful woman despite long 
months of acute disease. Her gentle brown 
eyes lighted with a happy smile, and the heo- 
tic of her complexion was heightened into a 
brilliant glow as the little party entered. 

‘“‘T have had a quietly-happy time!’’ she 
said, in response to her husband’s tender 
inquiry if she had been lonely. ‘I have 
learned something new and very comfort- 
ing!’’ lifting a small, prettily-bonnd volume 
as she spoke. ‘Did I show you this, Belle? 
Dick brought it to me yesterday.”’ 

‘¢¢The Changed Cross!’’’ Belle read the 
title. ‘‘I have not seen it before.’ 

“Tt is a casket of precious gems !’’ contin- 
ued the invalid. ‘You dear, old Dick! you 
certainly have the faculty of gathering up 
suushine for my darkened hours.’’ She put 
up her hand to caress the bearded cheek bent 
toward her. ‘‘That is what I have been 
committing to memory this evening—storing 
honey against the sharp winter,’’ pointing to 
2 poem upon the open page of the book which 
Belle still held. ‘I think I shall never suffer 
again without recalling it.’’ She repeatea, 
in a low voice, and with suffused eyes, the 
first stanza :-— 


“ Pain’s farnace-heat within me quivers ; 
Gop’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper—‘ As Gop will!’ 
And in His hottest fire hold still.” 


Belle read the whole of the touching poem in 
silence. Read it with an aching sense of the 
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mighty difference between the meek breath- 
ings of the chastened soul that had adopted 
the writer’s language as her own, and the 
chafings of her undisciplined heart—her un- 
conquered will. She too had entered the fur- 
nace, although she knew nothing as yet of 
the trial before her. Leity’s defection; her 
brother’s neglect; the averted glances and 
constrained greetings of those whom she had 
met that day, had filled her soul with dismay. 
She could not tell from what quarter sorrow 
had come, but she recognized the fact that it 
had seized upon her; that she must defy it, 
or sink under it. She said to herself that she 
would not be borne down by a shapeless foe, 
yet in her weariness and heart-sickness, she 
shivered in the chill, awful shadow. 

**T could bear a sharp pain better than this 
dull misery ; assurance that the worst fancy 
can conceive of had befallen me, better than 
this suspense!’’ she was thinking, her eyes 
still wandering over the page beneath them, 
when Mrs. Allen addressed her. , 

**If you have no escort for to-morrow even- 
ing, dear, will you undertake the charge of 
this disobedient husband of mine? You know 
I see society, now, only through his eyes and 
yours, and he is getting more and more un- 
ruly about going out in the evening. I am 
afraid Mrs. Ferris’s next story will be that I 
have tied him to my bed-post for fear he might 
flirt with other women.”’ 


**I do not understand,”’ said Belle, interro- . 


gatively. ‘*‘ What of to-morrow evening ?’’ 

‘Are you not going to Mrs. Somers’ ?’’ 
asked husband and wife, in a breath. 

‘‘Why should I? What is to be done 
there ?”’ ¥ 

‘She gives a grand party! Haven’t you 
heard of it? The invitations have been out 
for four days. Surely, you have one!’’ cried 
Mrs. Allen, 

‘*T never heard that she meant to give a 
party until this moment,’’ rejoined Belle. ‘‘I 
have had no invitation.”’ 

‘‘There has been some mistake—depend 
upon it!’’ said Mrs. Allen, positively. ‘‘The 
omission is entirely accidental.’’ 

“Tt could not be intentional, of course,’’ 
subjoined Dick. ‘‘ Nevertheless, Belle, we 
will punish the carelessness of Mrs. Somers’ 
postman by refusing to illuminate her parlors 
by our presence. If you are not to be there, 
I shall stay away—please myself, for once, 


instead of humoring this little tyrant’’— 








pinching his wife’s ear. ‘‘Domesticity in- 
creases upon me with years. Come over, to- 
morrow evening, and we will play a game of 
chess, with Ella for arbiter, besides finishing 
poor, oft-interrupted ‘Enoch Arden.’ ”’ 

Belle did not allude to the missing invita- 
tion when alone with her mother, and the 
latter, supposing that the matter had made 
very little impression upon one who was slow 
to imagine insults where none were intended, 
or, that she was mortified at being so point- 
edly left out from the number of Mrs. Somers’ 
guests, and, therefore, did not care to speak 
further of the matter, had the tact to refrain 
from uttering the conjectures she had herself 
formed upon the subject. 

But, on Monday evening, when Belle re- 
turned from the Allens’, the good parent was 
too much aroused to persevere in her self-ap- 
pointed course of kindly reticence. 

‘*Well, dear!’’? she began, with a com- 
mendable feint of cheerfulness, ‘‘have you 
had a pleasant evening ?’’ 

‘‘Tolerably pleasant, madam. Or, we had 
after Mrs. Talcott went away. She sat with 
us for almost an hour.’’ 

‘*Mr. Harris—the choir leader—has been 
here,’’? announced Mrs. Roy, abruptly. 

Belle started slightly, more at her mother’s 
manner than at the substance of her commu- 
nication. ‘‘He came to practise the new 
chants, Isuppose. Iam sorry I missed him.’’ 

‘*He said nothing about the chants. His 
errand was a singular one,’’ returned Mrs. 
Roy, with growing discomposure. ‘‘I must 
say that I was very angry, when he at last 
succeeded in stating it, which was not without 
much stammering and circumlocution. He 
says there is a movement on foot to engage 
Miss Wilson, the concert-singer, to sing so- 
prano in the choir.’’ 

Belle was looking straight down into the 
fire from her stand at the corner of the hearth. 
She turned very red, then white, but, seeing 
that her mother expected a reply, she said, 
quietly :— 

‘* Very well! What else?’’ 

**T told him you had not sought the posi- 
tion you now filled, and that you had my 
permission to resign it whenever they could 
persuade any one else to take it. He was 
aware of all that, he said, clumsily. He had 
desired, at one time, that my daughter should 
retain the place she now occupied so long as 
he continued to lead the music. Personally, 
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he had no fault to find vith her voice and 
style, but people would talk and complain, 
and—and—in short, he knew that many of the 
congregation would be better pleased if Miss 
Wilson could be induced to accept the offer he 
was empowered by the trustees to make her. 
She would require a large salary, whereas 
Miss Roy’s services had been generously gra- 
tuitous, but he had conferred with Mr. Layne 
and other good judges of music, and they 
concurred in the opinion that the change 
would conduce to the best interests of the 
church, which consideration should be para- 
mount with us, at all times, he added. He 
hoped you would not be offended at his in- 
strumentality in the affair. He was but the 
mouthpiece of others. He deeply regretted 
that the interests of the church’’—I stopped 
him before he could ring any more changes 
upon that phrase. 

‘*Your business, as I understand it, Mr. 
Harris, is this,’’ I said. ‘‘ You wish to notify 
Miss Roy that her services are no longer de- 
sired in the choir, a more competent person 
having been selected in her stead.’’ 

‘*Hardly more competent!’’ he objected, 
uneasily. ‘‘ Miss Roy’s qualifications are of 
a high order. We can scarcely hope to do 
better in the future than we have done in the 
past. But it seems expedient to those who 
have the rule in the church to have a change.’’ 

‘* Neither my daughter nor myself will ob- 
ject to it,’’? Tassured him. ‘‘I shall be very 
happy to have her company in my pew.’’ And 
80 we parted. 

‘*Thank you, dear mother!’’ Belle smiled 
strangely, raising her hand to her throat as 
though an effort were required to pass the 
words. ‘‘ You are kind to want me with you. 
It is what no one else does, it appears. Mo- 
ther!’’ with sudden, fierce energy, ‘‘ what 
does all this mean ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 





SUM-TOTAL OF INFLUENCE. 


No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum 
total of human happiness, not only of the 
present, but of every subsequent age of hu- 
manity. No one can detach himself from 
this connection. There is no sequestered 
spot in the universe, no dark niche along the 
disk of non-existence, to which he can retreat 
from his relation to others, where he can 





withdraw the influence of his existence upon 
the moral destiny of the world; everywhere 
his presence or absence will be felt; every- 
where he will have companions who will be 
better or worse for his influence. It is an old 
saying, and one of fearful and fathomless im- 
port, that we are forming characters for eter- 
nity. Forming characters? Whose? our own 
or others? Both—and in that momentous 
fact lies the peril and responsibility of our 
existence. Who is sufficient for the thought? 
Thousands of my fellow beings will yearly 
enter eternity with characters differing from 
those they would have carried thither had I 
never lived. The sunlight of that world will 
reveal my finger-marks in their primary for- 
mations, and in their successive strata of 
thought and life. 





NIGHT. 


Ir the relation of sleep at night, and, in 
some instances, its converse, be real, we can- 
not reflect without amazement upon the ex- 
tent to which it carries us. Day and night 
are things close to us; the change applies 
immediately to our Sensations; of all the 
phenomena of Nature, it is the most obvious 
and the most familiar to our experience; but 
in its cause it belopgs to the great motions 
which are passing in the heavens. Whilst 
the earth glides round her axis, she ministers 
to the alternate necessities of the animals 
dwelling upon her surface, at the same time 
that sbe obeys the influence of those attractions 
which regulate the order of many thousand 
worlds. The relation, therefore, of sleep at 
night, is the relation of the inhabitants of the 
earth to the rotation of their globe. Probably 
it is more—it is a relation to the system of 
which that globe is a part; and, still further, 
to the congregations of systems of which theirs 
is only one. If this account be true, it con- 
nects the meanest individual with the uni- 


verse itself; a chicken roosting upon its 


perch, with the spheres revolving in the 
firmament. 





Vain-Giory is a flower which never comes 
to fruit. 

Tuer is no vice or crime that does not ori- 
ginate in self-love; and there is no virtue that 
does not grow from the love of others out of 
and beyond self. 
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WRITING FOR THE “LADY’S BOOK.” 
BY HATTIE HAVERHILL. 


**GopEy has come, Aunt Carrie,’’ said a 

cheery young voice at my side. ‘‘I was so 

‘ glad to see its dear face again, that I thought 
I must tell you the good news.”’ 

That was all; the bright face peeping in at 
the open door was withdrawn, and I was 
alone again. But somehow these few words 
had produted a strange effect upon me. I 


was no longer an elderly woman, with white © 


hair and wrinkled face, toiling wearily through 
the day, and dozing over my knitting in the 
evening, but I was living over, once more, the 
life that was past and gone. One after 
another appeared those life-pictures that 
long ago I had hung away on ‘‘memory’s 
walls,’’ and upon which the dust of years 
had gathered unheeded. Now, how fresh 
and bright they looked, and what quiet plea- 
sure I felt in gazing back upon them. 

The first few i glanced at very rapidly; for 
over them flitted, fast and thick, the gray 
clouds of privation and unkindness. Not yet 
even, with the discipline of years, could I 
think calmly on the trials and poverty that 
had embittered my early life, for my child- 
hood had been anything but pleasant. In- 
deed, it often seemed as if I had never been 
very young; never experienced any of a 
child’s joys and carelessness, and I always 
felt a great hunger creeping over me when- 
ever I thought of those early years. But the 
good Shepherd is very tender of his feeble 
lambs; so, when the weary little feet refused 
to bear longer their heavy burden, and the 
wistful eyes grew larger and clearer, the all- 
merciful Father was content. Gradually, 
other and brighter scenes appeared; days 
when the gentle hands of affection led me 
through the green fields of knowledge, and 
gave me to drink of the pure waters of virtue 
and truth. To those loving friends I owed 
fil the happiness of my after life; and it was 
the thought of all their care and goodness 
that caused me to undertake those labors 
which have made me the honored and happy 
woman that I am. 

My father had been a merchant; and, had 
he attended to business, might have been a 
successful one; but the demon wine had 
taken possession of him early in life, and 
shortly after his marriage he left my mother 
with two small children, and was heard of 





by her but once after. Unable to endure the 
hardships and poverty to which we were 
thus necessarily subjected, my mother died 
of consumption when I was at the age of nine 
years. 

After her death, her father, who had ever 
been opposed to her marriage, allowed his 
wife, after much entreaty on her side, to take 
my sister and myself into their family ; and 
although many were the trials to which we 
were exposed by his hatred and covetousness, 
yet it was there that I first knew what it was 
to be realiy happy. 

Through the resolution of my grandmother 
and aunt, I received a liberal education. 
Keenly feeling the necessity of earnest appli- 
cation to my books, I made rapid advances 
in my studies, and, at the age of seventeen, 
graduated with the highest honors of my 
class. The next term, a schoo), of which I 
had formerly been a member, having lost its 
teacher by sickness, the vacancy was offered 
by the committee for my acceptance. Gladly 
receiving this heaven-sent gift, I entered upon 
my duties with a thankful heart at being able 
to support myself, and thus become free from 
the dependence that was so galling to my 
proud spirit. 

At school, I had been noted for the ease 
with which I could dash off an essay, and the 
thought now occurred to me, to write articles 
for some of the magazines, and thus increase, 
in some small degree, the sum I received for 
my efforts as teacher. This idea was strength- 
ened by a visit, which we enjoyed at that 
time, from a cousin of grandma’s, a noble 
woman, who had long been known for her 
literary talents. The treat afforded me by 
her refined and lively conversation, and the 
pride and pleasure with which she was every- 
where received, served only to make me more 
eager in my desire, and I then resolved that 
my friends should be as proud of me and of 
my intellectual powers. 

You will think, perhaps, that it was a very 
vain determination that I made, showing 
forth only a woman’s love of admiration; 
but, as I look back over the intervening 
years, I know that I have never acted from a 
purer motive; my sole aim being to repay, in 
some humble measure, the debt of gratitude 
which I owed my friends who had assisted 
me when in adversity. 

My plans were soon arranged, as to the 
course it was best to pursue. For years 
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Gopry had been an honored guest with us; 
and his monthly visits were always a great 
source of pleasure, particularly to myself. 
Indeed, my friends often laughed at the pe- 
culiar affection I always evinced for that 
pleasing periodical. 

It would be vain for me to give the details 
of my various attempts at producing an arti- 
cle that I considered worthy to give the pab- 
lic. It was truly astonishing, the amount of 
labor that was expended on that wonderful 
pro?™.: ion. 

My first attempt, a silly, sentimental sheet, 
was destroyed in disgust; the following, a 
dry, overstrained essay, experienced the 
same fate as its predecessor. One after 
another was quickly written and as quickly 
annihilated, till the number of victims was 
truly startling. At length, tired of these 
fruitless endeavors, I decided that the next 
should find its way to the editor’s ‘‘ sanctum ;’’ 
if accepted, I should have hope for the future; 
if rejected, it should be my last effort. But, 
thanks to a kind fortune, I had the pleasure of 
reading it in print shortly after; and not that 
one alone, for others found their way to the 
same place, though under a different sig- 
nature. 

I continued my literary pursuits until my 
marriage, when my husband objected to my 
further contributions. I had, however, the 
pleasure of knowing that I had won my re- 
ward; my friends were proud of me, and I 
had gained the love of a good and noble 
heart. Gopry has ever been, and will ever 
continue, a welcome inmate at our fireside ; 
while I shall never regret having written for 
the Lapy’s Boox. 





SABBATH RHYMES. 
BY O8CAR C, WHITTLESEY. 


On what banners bright, unfurled 
In the breezes of to-day, 
Will be trampled by the world 
In to-morrow’s deadly fray! 
Oh what hearts that now are ringing, 
With the music Hope is singing, 
Will be hushed, will be crushed 
On the way through the world! 
All the loves that charm to-day 
May be hurled, 
Bruised and mangied on the way 
Through the world— 
Through the cold, inconstavt world, 
Through the bustle and the jostle of the world. 





Bat there is a world up yonder, 
With the gold and pearly gate, 
One whuse builder and whese founder 
Is the arbiter of fate. 
Where the balmy air is ringing, 
With the anthems saints are singing ; 
Never hushed, never crushed 
Are the spirits of that world. 
All the loves that charm to-day 
Never hurled, 
Braised and mangled on the way 
Through that world— 
Through that bright and blooming world, 
Through the glory and the gladness of that world 





‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.”’ 


BY IVIg. 


ONLY a tress of wavy hair, 
A soft, brown ringlet, tinged with gold; 
The lovely head is lying low, 
The peerless form is still and cold, 
She died with last October’s leaves, 
She’s sleeping now across the sea— 
I may not weep above the stone, 
She died long years ago to me! 


I loved her then—I love her now, 
The sin, the shame, the dark disgrace, 
Are buried ia that lonely grave— 
I only see the gentle face. 
Could I but clasp you in my arms, 
As in the hoars long gone by! 
Pure and unspotted as of old, 
Oh, love, how gladly would I die! 


The wind moans faintly through the trees, 
The weeping sky is hung with gray ; 
Ten years ago the winter sun 
Shone brightly on my wedding-day. 
She laid her little hand in mine, 
She promised—hush, oh, breaking heart! 
The darkness lies between us now; 
I promised—did I keep my part? 


Alas! the bud of April hours 
From autumn ripepess turns away ; 
But oh! the love within my heart 
Was fresh as an eternal May. 
And yet, if word or look of mine 
Threw shadows on your gay young life, 
Forgive me, oh! forgive me now, 
I loved you so, my own, my wife! 


You thonght me stern, you thought me cold ; 
A cloud came o’er the lovely face ; 
Alas! poor bird! you left the heart 
That was your only resting-place. 
Do those dear eyes see clearer now ? 
O Agnes! oh, my poor lost lamb! 
If God in mercy took you home, 
You know me now for what I am. 


And if I meet you in that land, 
Through Christ’s dear mercy—pure, forgiven, 
I'll catch the gleaming of your curls 
Across the azure fields of heaven. 
Be sure that I shall know you, lovs, 
*Mid all the angels standing there, 
And clasp you in my longing arms, 
And kiss once more the guiden hair. 
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BY MES. 


THE scene opens upon a pleasant village 
street. The street is shaded by two rows of 
beautiful American elms, whose drooping fo- 
liage, falling in willowy grace, makes soft, 
clear shadows—stencilled all over with slen- 
der threads of gold. 

It is early morning, yet—so early that but 
few are stirring. The cool, fragrant breeze 
has in it the odor of flowers, that smell 
sweetest when the dew has fallen. On the 
gray walls of the old college buildings the 
ivy seems almost laughing in its soft, rich, 
glistening beauty. The college buildings 
stand at the end of the street, and though 
the various parts are fashioned somewhat ir- 
regularly, yet they please the eye, and form 
a pleasant contrast to the dark, high hills in 
the background. 

The clock on the town-house struck six. 
Upon that, there was some commotion in the 
street. Here and there a window flew up, 
here and there a door opened. The baker, 
with a German, unpronounceable name,/was 
arranging his brown loaves in the window, 
from the outside of which his shop-boy was 
taking down the shutters. Mr. White’s gro- 
cery—his name was painted in huge white 
letters—gave signs of being awake and almost 
ready for business. Other thriving places were 
as yet under the dominion of silence, if we ex- 
cept the little Miss Mooney’s millinery estab- 
lishment, which never seemed to be shut, for, 
late at night and early in the morning, there 
was Maggy Mooney to be seen, sewing away 
to support her motier and help fit -her little 
brother for the college I have spoken about. 

Mrs. Mooney was out on this particular 
morning washing the steps of the neat little 
store. She had known better days, but was 
not too proud to work even at so humble an 
occupation. She had an honest face, Scotch 
in its expression, and a somewhat cultivated, 
quick intellect, which latter desirable posses- 
sion her son had inherited. 


‘*] declare, there’s little Miss Henry!’’ 
she said, in an undertone; ‘‘ what’s the child 
out so early for, I wonder ?’’ 

Yes, it was little Miss Henry, her blue eyes 
unchildishly thoughtful, her bonnet—a nice 
leman-colored cape-bonnet, ‘hat was the pride 
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of her heart—-hanging loosely from her tan- 
gled curls, the long strings in her hands. A 
slender, pretty little figure she was, with 
round, dimpled arms, a quick, graceful step, 
and a look of thought or care in her rosy 
face that was not quite the expression one 
would wish to see in a child. 

‘*Good-morning, little Miss Letty,’’ said 
Mrs. Mooney, shaking out the wet folds of 
her step-cloth. 

‘*Good-morning, |Mrs. Mooney,’’ the child 
made answer, stoppiag as she spoke. 

‘* You. are out early, Miss Letty !’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am; I’m going for boarders.’’ 

Mrs. Mooney stopped short, and turned her- 
self round, amused and perplexed, while the 
child gave an extra pull to her bonnet, and 
let it slide back on her shoulders again. 

‘*Going for boarders, Miss Letty ?’’ 

‘Yes; they don’t know it at the house; 
don’t know where I am; don’t even know 
I’m up yet. I thought I’d keep it a secret 
and see what I could do. I’m ’most eight, 
you know ?”’ 

‘* Bless your sweet heart!’’ said Mrs. Moo- 
ney, the tears coming to her eyes she scarcely 
knew why. ‘‘I don’t quite understand you 
yet. Where do you think of going first, little 
cue f”? 

‘‘T was going up to Mr. Beach’s. They say 
he is very good. You see’’—her voice fell 
into a low, confidential tone—‘‘ mother and 
Elsie got talking it over last night.. They 
thought I was asleep, but I wasn’t, for I waked 
up when they began to talk. And mother 
said she must do something, and then she cried’ 
because father was gone, you know, and she 
was left a widow; and Elsie said that her 
embroidery hardly brought in enough to pay 
the ground-rent, let alone paying the bills; 
and then mother cried real hard, and said she 
didn’t see but they must fin’ boarders; but 
who was going to do it, for she was half sick? 
and then Elsie cried, and that made me cry. 
But I kept very still, and I prayed to the 
Heavenly Father that He wouldn’t let mother 
suffer, and I thought that if anybody else 
wouldn’t go, I’d slip off in the morning and 
see if I couldn’t find some boarders.’’ 

There was that in the child’s face, though 
311 
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the position was lucicrous in the extreme, 
that precluded the possibility of a smile. 
Mrs. Mooney wanted to laugh and wanted to 
cry, but the cry had it, so she quietly and 
furtively wiped away a few tears from the 
corners of each eye, and another that had 
trickled over her nose, and then she pondered 
for a moment. 

‘‘Come in and see our Maggy, my dear,”’ 
she said, taking up her pail; ‘‘she’s got 
some bits of silk for doll-things, I’ve no 
doubt.”’ 

“I don’t believe I can stop a moment,”’ 
said little Miss Business, considering ; for the 
temptation was great. ‘*They’ll get up and 
find me gone, and they may be frightened.”’ 

‘‘T rather think they may,’’ said Mrs. 
Mooney to herself, biting her lip; ‘* but may 
be you won’t need to go to Mr. Beach. Maybe 
Ican help you to boarders,’’ she added, aloud. 

‘* O, Mrs. Mooney, do you think you can?” 
and the child’s face lighted up with a look of 
relief, that made its prettiness almost radiant. 
‘Then I'll come in, I thank you.”’ 

‘*Maggy, can’t you find some loose pieces 
for the little miss ?’’ asked Mrs. Mooney, en- 
tering the room behind the narrow shop. 

»Maggy looked up. She was at once plain 
and handsome. Have you seen such faces ? 
The features were common and familiar—no- 
thing remarkable in their outlines—neither 
rose nor lily in her complexion; neither her 
cheek comparable to the downy pink of a 
peach, or her eyes to diamonds. At the same 
time, such a sweet, tender gravity in the face 
—such a dimpling when a smile crossed it— 
so much intelligence and right feeling in the 
dark gray eyes, that you found yourself fasci- 
nated at once by its simple goodness, that, 
in fact, you felt there was beauty there. 

*“‘Oh, yes; it’s Mrs. Henry’s little girl. 
Yes, dear, I’ll find you some pretty pieces. 
What colors do you like best ?’’ 

But little Letty was considering whether 
she had done right in coming in, and her eyes 
travelled anxiously to the mother, who stood 
by. She also had her considering cap on. 

‘*T’m thinking, my dear,’’ said the latter, 
while Maggie was tumbling over heaps of rib- 
bon-bits, and corners of rainbow-colored silk, 
“I’m thinking, my dear little Miss Letty, 
that I’d get home as quick as I could, if I 
were you, and ssy nothing to the mother and 
sister where I’d been."’ 

**Oh, I didn’t mean to,’’ responded Letty ; 





‘that is, not till I’d got the boarders. But 
you said’’— 

**Yes, dear,”? the good woman responded 
to her look of inquiry, ‘‘I know; I said per- 


haps I can find some, and if anybody can, I - 


know it’s me, for Maggy hears ali about the 
young students from her customers, and they 
are coming here allthetime. Besides, there ’s 
not places enough for them to board in; but 
if you’ll say nothing, I’ll manage it nicely. 
Keep your own counsel, my dear. See! what 
a beautiful lot of silks! You can dress your 
dolls like a queen; and I’m afraid the mother 
and sister will be up looking for you.’’ 

‘*That’s true; and I had better get home, 
quick, though Kitty knows I’m gone: but 
you ll be quite sure not to forget ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, quite sure ;’’ and with a lighter 
heart the little girl, thanking Maggy for her 
treasure, skipped off the steps and ran down 
the street. 

**What did you mean, mother?’ asked 
Maggy; ‘‘and what on earth was that child 
talking of—and yon, too, about the young 
students, and all that ?’’ 

**Who would think?’ cried Mrs. Moorey, 
with spread hands, ‘‘ that the Henrys wanted 
for anything? I thought they’d been left 
comfortable.’’ 

‘*Why, what’s the matter ?’’ 

Mrs. Mooney narrated the child’s couversa- 
tion. 

‘*Somebody was saying the other day, she 
couldn’t see how they got along,’’ said Maggy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘They had only a few thou- 
sand dollars left them, and they have lived 
right on, never knowing, I suppose, the worth 
of money. Perhaps they have spent it all, 
and find themselves in trouble. But such 
proud people will never take boarders.’’ 

‘If that is all the way they can get their 
bread and butter, you may depend upon it 
they will,’’ said Mrs. Mooney. ‘Besides, 
they have a very handsome house, which be- 
longs to them, although they pay ground-rent, 
and I don’t see why they shouldn’t work in a 
genteel way for their living.’’ 

**T said they were too proud,’’ Maggy re- 
sponded, matching some silk; ‘‘but, after 
all, I don’t think it’s pride. I never saw any- 
thing like that in Miss Elsie. She was always 
so careful not to give trouble; and she never 
ordered in the way that most of our customers 
who are well up in the world do. I think it’s 
a certain delicacy—a dislike to anything like 
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publicity—oh, no! the Henrys are not proud 
—not foolishly proud, I mean.’’ 

‘But people think they are,’’ said Mrs. 
Mooney. 

‘* Breakfast is ready, mamma;’’ and Nancy 
Mooney glanced in, unpinning her check 
apron, and forthwith the three went out toa 
plain, neatly-laid table. 

** You see,’’ said Mrs. Mooney, as she poured 
coffee, ‘‘there are some young men here who 
are looking for board, and two or three who 
I’m pretty sure are not suited. For instance, 
there ’s that young Cuban that Miss Massing- 
ham was talking about. He don’t like his 
boarding place at all, and he ’s willing to give 
any price if he can only find genteel quarters.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know; the girls are all wild about 
him,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘ They say he’s as hand- 
some as a picture, and so grave and reserved 
that nobody ventures to make friends with 
him. He’ll just suit them, won’t he? But 
ho will you manage it ?’’ 

‘* Miss Massingbam is coming to-day for her 
bonnet,’’ said Maggy; ‘‘and you might ask 
if he is suited yet. But if I were you I would 
not have anything to do with it. The little 
creature may have imagined half she said, 
and Mrs. Henry won’t thank you for interfer- 
ing in her affairs.’’ 

**T’ll manage that,’’ responded Mrs. Moo- 


ney. ‘‘It’s evident there’s serious trouble . 


there, and I believe every word the child said 
is true. Some people haven’t the courage, 
and some haven’t the bodily strength to go 
forward as we have gone. In either case, 
they ’re more to be pitied than blamed. And, 
when you come to think of it, there ’s nobody 
fn the place has done as much for the poor as 
Mrs. Henry, and I suppose she has just kept 
on doing, regardless of expense—as some of 
your customers say about bonnets. If it’s 
all right, of course there’s no harm done; 
but I shall try it.’’ 


Doctor Henry had left his house clear of all 
incumbrance, excepting a ground-rent, and 
but little money when he died. There were 
five thousand dollars life insurance, but more 
of that than anybody knew went towards 
paying some debts that had not been settled. 

Mrs. Henry had been a delicate women from 
the time, fourteen years before, that a little 
son had been lost. They were at that period 
stopping at a watering-place, and the boy, it 
was thought, ventured by himself alone into 


sy} 





the surf and was carried away. Mrs. Henry, 
from the hour that she lost all hope of his 
return, became an altered woman. Up to 
that time, none more cheerful, more courage- 
ous, gayer, or happier than she; but at the 
termination of a lingering sickness, she arose 
a grave, sad, old-looking woman, her strength 
impaired, and her beauty and vigor gone. 
The change was not as perceptible in Doctor 
Henry and little Elsie, then only four years 
old, though she mourned for brother Norman, 
yet, though the lightness and vivacity of 
childhood soon got over the loss. 


The doctor’s house was one of the hand- 
somest in the place. He had built it when 
Norman was born, having a little property 
left him by a distant relative, and his wife and 
himself had planned it. The year before his 
death he had pleased himself with refurnish- 
ing it from top to bottom. The house had 
been almost his idol; all the time he could 
spare was spent in beautifying it, and he had 
repeatedly said to his wife that, come what 
wonid, she had a house to live in till the day 
of her death. 


In five years from his decease the little 
money he had left was gone. Elsie managed 
to procure erbdroidery and other elegant 
work, but the little she made hardly sufficed 
to keep them in comfort. 

** Was Letty up before us this morning, or 
did [ dream it?’’ asked Mrs. Henry, on the 
day with which my story opens, as she gnd 
Elsie sat down to breakfast. 

‘* She were up rather earlier than usual,’’ 
said Kitty, their one servant, whom Letty had 
taken into confidence. 

‘“Why, Letty, where have you been?’ 
cried her mother and sister, as the little girl 
came in, unconscious of the lateness of the 
hour. 

‘You see, I needed a walk for my consfitu- 
tion,’’ said the child, with the utmost gravity. 

‘‘ Well, that is a strange thing for you to 
do, Letty,’’ her mother responded, ‘‘ What 
is going to happen, I wonder? Usually it is 
very hard to get you out of bed in time for 
breakfast.’’ 

‘‘T’ve turned over a new leaf,’’ said the 
child, quietly. ‘‘O mother, the streets did 
look so funny! not half awake. But I saw 
Mrs. Mooney out serubbing her steps, and I 
went in to make her a morning call, you 
know, and Miss Mooney—she was making.an 
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elegant bonnet—gave me all these pieces of 
silk. Ain't they beautiful ?’’ 

‘*Well, it’s the queerest thing in the 
world !’’ said her mother, pressing back the 
tangled hair. 

‘‘Do you think you ’il turn another leaf 
to-morrow morning ?’’ asked Elsie, smiling. 

**7’li let you know at breakfast time,’’ was 
the sly, laughing answer. 

‘*Sure, ’twas an ugly-faced man brought 
you this,’’ said Kitty, presentiug a bill. Now, 
if the truth must be told, it was a tolerably 
good-faced man, and a very gentlemanly one ; 
but Kitty knew or feared he was a dun, and 
under that supposition all faces looked alike. 

‘‘It’s Mr. Downing, mother,’’ said Elsie, 
‘*for those things we bought a month ago. 
Oh, how could we be so thoughtless ?’’ 

** We needed them, Elsie.’’ 

‘*T know it; but we should have gone with- 
out—at least J should; I am young and 
strong. What shall we do? He say. he is 
very much pressed for money.’’ 

Letty stood off, regarding mother and sister 
with an anxious look. 

‘*]-wonder—if we can. sell anything ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Henry, in a changed, worried 
Voice. 

‘© mother—don’t—not yet ; wait—there's 
—there ’s—no krowing what ’li come ?”’ 

‘* What does the child mean? How do you 
know what we are talking about?’’ cried 
Elsie, to whose voice keen solicitude had 
given a reproachful tone. 

Letty, overwrought by contending emotions, 
burst into tears. 

‘* Why, darling, what is the matter ?’’ cried 
her mother and sister, as they both went to- 
wards the sensitive child. 

‘* Because,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ because—you ’re 
poor—and—and I—don’t know what’ll be- 
come of us.’’ 

Mrs. Henry and her daughter looked at 
each other, half smiling, but, nevertheless, 
their hearts echoed the words, “‘I don’t know 
what ’ll become of us.”’ 

**I'd like to get a little kindling-wood, Miss 
Elsie, we’re all out,’’ said Kitty, coming in. 

Elsie searched her pockets, so did her mo- 
ther hers, but they were both empty. 

‘*There! I declare—I believe I had a little 
left{’’ Kitty said, understanding what they 
did not like to say, and up she sped to. the 
front attic, to take from her own little store 
enough for present necessities. 





‘*For they don’t know the fish is out,’’ 
said the good-hearted girl; ‘‘ and there’s not 
a scoop of tea left in the caddy. Of course 
money ’ll be coming in soon, some way, and 
I’ve no great call for what I have. When 
they git plenty agen, why, then I’ll tell ’em 
what I did, and why I did it. Sure, they’ve 
known me too long to take offence at it.’’ 

Meantime Mrs. Henry had soothed and sent 
Letty to play, and Letty had taken out her 
great wax doll, not intent upon nursing it, in 
her usual motherly fashion, or pulling open 
ita great, placid blue eyes, that looked con- 
tent to stare, unwinking, for a century, but 
gravely pondering whether she could not sell 
it for the family necessities. 

** You see, dolly,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘I might 
put you up in Miss Mooney’s window, and 
people never would think you came from here. 
They might say that’s just such a doll as 
Doctor Henry’s little daughter has got; but 
of course they ’d think I was too proud to sell 
it. But I ain’t too proud, only, you dear, 
beautiful creature, I’d be so sorry never to 
look at your pretty eyes and see them open 
and shut any more. But, dolly, if you knew 
how poor we are, I think it would hurt your 
feelings to belong to me.”’ 

All this time the child was wiping away 
the tears that would fall, deciding the while 
that five dollars would be a fair price to ask, 
and five dollars to her seemed a prodigious 
sum. 

**T’m afraid, Elsie,’’ said Mrs. Henry, tear- 
fully, trying to master her voice, ‘‘ that we 
shall have to try and do something else. It 
won’t answer to go on this way. I’d rather 
sell the house, and put the money in some- 
thing that would support us decently.” 

‘“‘O mamma, papa would almost come out 
of his grave if we sold the house. No, no; 
we must do something else; and, as I am 
educating Letty, or trying to, suppose we get 
other scholars, and so commence a schogl.’’ 

‘* You forget there are three private schools 
already,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and that we 
could not ask for money in advance when 
just beginning. No, no; we must put aside 
the shrinking from publicity that we have, 
and advertise for boarders.’’ 

‘* Advertise !”’ exclaimed Elsie, in a hope- 
less voice. 

** Yes, advertise. There are not many first- 
class boarding-houses in town, and I think 
some of the college young meu would come.’’ 
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**‘ What would Harry say ?”’ asked Elsie, in 
the same uuhappy tones. 

‘* Harry could say nothing—at least for a 
year to come—as he is in England,’’ replied 
Mrs. Henry; ‘‘and I am sure, were hehere, I 
should not like to apply to him in this strait.’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ responded Elsie; but her mind 
ran rapidly. over the objections she feared 
that Harry would make. ‘‘ At all events, we 
must do something,’’ she said, to herself, 
catching a glimpse of her mother’s pale, worn 
face. ‘‘Harry knows I’d be true to him, and 
I think he’s above any mean, petty jealousy 
of feeling.”’ 

**We’ll consult with’’— 

**T don’t really think of anybody,’’ said 
Elsie, as her mother paused. 

“Ther we’ll do it without consulting. 
Suppose you write an advertisement ?’’ 

Elsie felt the tears almost blinding her as 
she brought out her little desk, the one her 
father had given her, a beautiful thing that 
she t:ad never thought to pen an advertise- 
ment on, and sat down to her task. Many 
times she wrote over the same words ; nothing 
suited her. 

**You will be obliged to give up your beau- 
tiful room, mamma,”’’ at last she said, as she 
completed her work more to her satisfaction ; 
**and we shall have to put up with smoke, 
and, perhaps, late hours; however, there’s 
ho help for it,’”? and she dried her tears. ‘‘I 
suppose I had better call and give this in at 
the office myself. I wish we could do without 
advertising.”’ 

She had put on her mantle and hat, when 
the door-bell rang. Kitty was out, and Letty 
up stairs packing her big doll carefully in soft 
paper, preparatory to another early walk for 
her ‘‘constitution.’? So, though both faces 
paled—they had learned to dread the door- 
bell—she herself went to the door. A sigh, 
not that, almost a gasp of relief, escaped her, 
as she met the frank, pleasant visage of Mrs. 
Mooney, instead of the dreaded dun. 

**You were going out ?’’ said the latter. 

‘Oh, no,”? returned Elsie, grown absent- 
minded in the endeavor to remember whether 
there might be any little bill of long-standing 
against her at the Mooneys. 

**T should like to see your mother on busi- 
ness, Miss Elsie.’’ 

‘%Oh dear, there it is,’ thought Elsie. ‘‘I 
dread the word business.’’ 

‘Jt is something, maybe, that you may 





have a word to say about,’’ continued Mrs. 
Mooney, smiling in the anxious face; ‘‘so 
perhaps you won’t go ont, just yet;’’ for the 
good woman had spied the folded paper in 
Elsie’s gloved hand, and. thought what it 
might be. So Elsie, wondering, led her into 
the room where her mother sat. ‘‘I hope 
you won’t be offended at my boldness,’’ said 
Mrs. Mooney; ‘‘ but I’ve been thinking, and 
casting about in my mind, and at last it oo 
curred to me that, as you had so large and 
handsome a house, you wouldn’t object to 
what I’m going to propose.”’ 

Mother and daughter breathed easier. 

‘*You see, there are several young men 
here, of the very first class, and I know at 
least one—or, rather, Miss Massingham spoke 
of him—who would give a great deal if—if 
you would take him to board. There! it’s 
out at last. The young man, you see, has 
been used to everything of the very best. He 
is a Cuban, I believe, and as rich—~s rich as 
ean be. He’s in a place now that don’t suit 
at all, and Miss Massingham says that her 
mother would accommodate him in a moment, 
if her house was not full of company all the 
time.’’ 

Of course there was a little innocent halt- 
ing, though the hearts of both women bounded 
as they had not done before, at this signal 
Providence. Elsie secretly, and with great 
gusto, crushed the paper she held in her 
hands. . 

‘‘T should think,’’ said Mrs. Mooney, who 
knew more than they dreamed of, ‘‘ that. it 
would be rather agreeable to have a pleasant 
young man in the house. Miss Massingham 
speaks very highly of him.’’ 

‘* What do you think, Elsie’’’ asked Mrs. 
Henry, toning her voice down. 

‘‘Why, mamma, I think—I should think— 
we wight entertain the proposition—and— 
and give Mrs. Mooney an answer to-morroyw.’’ 

‘*Yes, we might do that; but suppose he 
is—is, in fact, in a hurry to change.”” _~ 

‘*Oh, he’s in no hurry if there’s the least 
prospect of eligible quarters,’’ said Mrs. 
Mooney. 

‘*Mamma, I think we’d better say yes,’’ 
said Elsie, to whom this beating about the 
bush was distasteful. ‘‘For my part, J am 
willing. You could give him the first front, 
and if he is not very particular—that is, to 
fastidiouspess—he might take his meals with 
us.”’ 
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“Then, if the gentleman will call here, 
Mrs. Mooney—oh! but the terms; I really 
don’t know what to ask—what it’s worth.’’ 

‘“Why, for the indifferent place he is 
in, they charge him ten dollars. He ought 
to give fifteen here. As I told you, he is 
quite wealthy, and don’t care what he pays. 
He ought te be glad to get such a place as 
this for twenty dollars. It would be cheap. 
Well, my errand is done, and I’ll tell Miss 
Massingham that you will take pity on her 
friend. So I wish you good-morning.”’ 

Elsie’s face shone with joy when she came 
into the sitting-room again. ‘I’ve torn the 
advertisement into bits,’’ she said, in high 
glee. ‘‘Isn’t it splendid! and. all without 
any publicity—that’s the best of it. How 
glad Kitty will be, and even little Letty. 
Now, mother, did you ever see such a Provi- 
dence? It’s very likely we can get one more, 
and then I needn’t stitch stitches into my 
side, for oh! that fine needlework does hurt 
me 8so!”’ ‘ 

Letty came down stairs, having made a 
magnificent package of her doll, and being 
much too excited to shed tears over the im- 
pending sacrifice. 

** What is it, mamma?’ she cried, seeing 
the general joy. 

** Why, my dear, a very nice young man is 
coming to board with us, I expect,’’ said her 
mother. 

‘*Oh! has Mrs. Mooney been here ?’’ asked 
Letty, thoughtlessly. 

‘* Why, my dear, what made you ask that ?’’ 
queried her mother, somewhat taken aback. 

‘*Why—I guess I felt it in my bones,’’ said 
Letty, gravely; ‘‘ that’s the way Kitty does ;’’ 
and so the matter ended there, save that Letty 
went out into the wide hall and danced on 
tiptoe, clapping her hands in pantomime, ‘as 
she sung softly to herself, ‘‘we’ve got a 
boarder; we’re not poor any more.’’ 

Meantime Mr. Rufus Gantzmer endured, 
with heaviness of heart, the discomforts of his 
ordinary home. 

“If it wasn’t for the trouble,’’ he often so- 
liloguized, ‘‘I’d take a furnished house my- 
self.” Great was his delight, then, when his 
friends, the Massinghams, informed him that 
he could be accommodated in the handsome 
quarters he had often eyed so longingly. For, 
if truth must be told, there was more than 
ordinary attraction there. He had seen the 
beaptifal Miss Elsie, and the dark, melan- 





choly, and seemingly unimpressible Cuban, 
had turned his thoughts more than once in 
the direction of the widow’s house. He made 
it a matter of business to call there imme- 
diately ; professed himself delighted with the 
room offered him; made friends at once with 
Letty by some little legerdemain, and declared 
that the price was quite too reasonable. 

*‘T am so much pleased with him,’’ said 
Mrs. Heury, when her daughter returned. 
‘*He appeared at once to feel at home in the 
house; and, whether it is fancy or not, i 
seem to have known him all his life. It turus 
out that he is an orphan, both of his parents 
being dead, poor fellow! That much I 
learned, though he was singularly reticent. 
I think we shall like him, Elsie.’’ 

‘*T knov’ we shall,’’ said Letty, in confi- 
dence to her doll, whose eyes rested with un- 
wonted complacency on the face of its little 
mistress. For Letty had gone immediately 
to her room and unpacked her patient play- 
thing; ‘‘and you’re not to be sold, miss 
dolly, but introduced instead to my young 
gentleman, and I think we shall have fine 
times, and hear nothing more of being poor 
and allthat.’’ So Letty was entirely satisfied. 

Mr. Rufus Gantzmer took up his abode 
with visible satisfaction. Everything suited 
him, from the fine velvet furniture to the 
recherche meals, served from old-fashioned 
china and silver. To Elsie’s satisfaction he 
did not smoke; and so the rich lace curtains 
escaped contamination. Furthermore, to her 
great delight, he was a finished performer on 
the piano, and possessed an agreeable tenor 
voice. Elsie often sang with him; and more 
than one of her lady friends envied her the 
privilege. 

*€ And what will you do,’’ asked one of the 
latter, in an idle call, ‘‘when Mr. Winter 
comes home, with two beaux on your hands?’’ 

Elsie’s cheek crimsoned. ‘‘I’m sure I 
don’t know what you mean,’’ she said. 

‘Why, my dear, any one who makes a 
right use of eyesight,’’ replied the other, 
‘‘can see what Mr. Gantzmer thinks of you. 
None so blind as those who won't see, you 
know !”’ 

Miss Elsie had a great deal of dignity, more 
in fact than most young ladies of her age ; 
but though she wished to repel the assertion, 
and her cheeks flushed still more angrily, she 
was only too conscious that there was a de- 
gree of truth in it—that she had at times 
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caught his dark, expressive eyes fastened on 
her with more of meaning in their glance 
than was quite comfortable for her to reflect 
on, particularly as her affections had long ago 
been given to a worthy young man. 

“Do you think he wants to be my sister 
Elsie’s beau?’ cried Letty, coming, in her 
usual impetuous fashion, to the rescue—for 
she had been listening, though apparently 
absorbed in the attention she was giving to 
her doll, ‘‘ because it isn’t so. He just makes 
believe we’re sisters, both of us, and you 
needn’t suppose he thinks any more of her 
than he does of me, because he don’t.’’ 

Both girls laughed at this sally; the visi- 
tor called her a little monkey, but still looked 
incredulous. 

Elsie, however, pondered upon the saying ; 
and when the young man brought her a par- 
ticularly fine bouquet that evening, she re- 
ceived it in more trepidation than she had 
ever displayed before on the reception of like 
favors. ‘ 

“If it is so,’’ she said to herself, like the 
honorable girl she was, ‘‘it must immedi- 
ately be put an end to. And yet there is 
something about him that is singularly win- 
ning. Ido not feel towards him any of the 
warmth of fervor that I do towards Harry, 
dear, dear Harry, and yet, some way he 
seems both near and dear to me. What must 
I do—-what can I do to show him that I have 
no greater interest in him than that of a kind 
friend ?’’ 

A thought occurred to her. She kept in 
her room a very beautiful photograph-album. 
It was Harry’s gift. Harry was a remarkably 
handsome fellow; and his photograph was 
placed opposite hers, as he himself had ar- 
ranged it. On the cover, in gilt, his name 
and hers were stamped thus: ‘‘From Harry 
to Elsie.”’ She took it from its resting-place 
—from its soft silken envelope, and carried it 
into the parlor. 

Of course, that night, the bright eyes of 
the Cuban spied it out; and also, as a thing 
of course, smart Letty was on hand to explain 
matters. 

He opened it with alacrity; while Letty 
perched herself at his side. ‘‘That’s from 
papa!’’ was her first exclamation; ‘‘mamma 
says I look like him just a little; and there’s 
mamma; she didn’t wear that cap then, and 
Z think she looks almost like a girl, don’t 
you’ That’s sister Elsie; and that’s’’—here 
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the elf covered her mouth with both hands, 
so that only her laughing eyes were at liberty. 

‘*Well, little sis, go on; who is that? 
Some brother that I have not seen, yet? 
Some cousix ?”’ 

‘*Why no,’’ cried Letty, with a droll look, 
**it’s—oh! hold down your ear,’’ and she 
\ hispered something that made him start and 
change color. He glanced over to Elsie, who 
sat, as che thought, calm and unobservant, 
but it seemed as if every nerve was an eye; 
and her cheeks were scarlet. Her fingers, 
too, trembled, but she was too far off for that 
to be noticed. Then all was very silent; 
only the heavy leaves of the book falling over 
one by one, and Letty, unmindful of the feel 
ings she had conjured up, babbling by his 
side of stranger or friend, as the lifeless, yet 
lifeful faces came to view. 

All that evening he tried, at times, to catch 
Elsie’s eye, and once he succeeded. The 
glance was a question; solemn, intense, and 
though she endured it with dignity, and tried 
to return it with indifference, yet she felt in 
@ measure unhappy, as having innocently 
been the cause of his uneasiness. 

“‘If he should leave us!’’ she thonght, 
‘and all our old troubles return!’’ The 
anticipation nade her shiver. Even the loss 
of his society seemed something almost dread- 
ful, she had become so accustomed to it. 

‘* What was the matter with Mr. Gantzmer, 
last night ?’’ asked her mother, the next day. 

‘* Matter ?’”’ queried Elsie, quietly, bending 
lower over her work. 

‘* Because Elsie was so still, I guess,’’ said 
Letty. The answer was more significant than 
she thought. Her mother looked sharply at 
Elsie, then her eyes fell and she was silent. 

‘*This would be a better match than the 
other,’’ did the thought cross her mind? If 
it did, she said nothing. 

Kitty came in with a pile of snow-white 
handkerchiefs. ‘‘Mr. Gantzmer’s,’’ she said, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Henry had the key of his room. It 
was nearly time for him to return; but she 
was in the habit of laying his things neatly 
away. 

The drawer had been disarranged, for the 
first time; ail was in confusion. Ordinarily, 
the young man was a model of precision. 
Something attracted Mrs. Henry’s attention. 
A little, old, frayed handkerchief—a child’s 
handkerchief worn to holes. 
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‘* Merciful heaven !’’ she cried, as she lifted 
it in her shaking hands. For there were 
three rows of handstitching, in what had once 
been red silk, and the faded initials of a name 
her own hands had marked fourteen years 
before, N. L. H. 

She sat down, cold and faint on the foot of 
the bed, and there the young man found her, 
but half conscious. At sight of him, how- 
ever, the blood came back to her cheek, and 
she gasped, rather than said :— 

**Where—did—you get this ?’’ 

*‘That.is mine. It is the only thing I have 
to prove the identity of my childhood, if the 
fortunate occasion should ever come. At six 
years of age—I think I could not have been 
older—I was picked up in a drifting boat, far 
off at sea. Iwas not a plain speaker then; 
and suppose I gave my name incorrectly— 
they say I called myself Noray Avg—I have, 
of course, quite forgotten my original name. 
As in time all hopes of finding my family weve 
lost, a rich Cuban adopted me. He was 
childless—and his wife’’— 

‘Norman! Norman!’’ shrieked Mrs. Henry, 
excited beyond all power of control, ‘‘ you 
are my boy—my dear, lost boy, for whom I 
have mourned for fourteen long years. Call 
Elsie—call’’—her voice died in a muarmur— 
she had fallen in his arms in a dead faint. 

It was a happy restoration—happy seems 
hardly the word—such rejoicing as there was 
in the widow’s family. Norman at once took 
his right place as the head of the household, 
for there was indeed no doubt of his identity. 
All further anxiety concerning ways and 
means, was, of course, thrown to the winds, 
and Letty took upon herself the whole credit 
of restoring, in the shape of a boarder, son 
and brother to the home in which he had 
been so long mourned. 





WHAT IS AN OLD MAID? 


Never be afraid of becoming an old maid, 
fair reader. An old maid is far more honora- 
ble than a heartless wife; and ‘single bless- 
edness’’ is greatly superior, in point of 
happiness, to wedded life without love. 
‘* Pall not in love, dear girls—beware !’’ says 
the song. But we do not agree with said 
song on this question. On the contrary, we 
hold that it is a good thing to fall in love, or 
get in love, if the object be a worthy one. 
To fall in love with an honorable man is as 
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proper as it is for an honorable man to fall in 
love with a virtuous and amiable woman; 
and what could be a more gratifying specta- 
cle than a sight so pure, so approaching, in 
its devotion, to the celestial? No; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with 
a suitable person. Fall in love, and then 
marry; but never marry unless you do love. 
That’s the great point. Never marry for a 
‘*home’”’ or a ‘“‘husband.’’ Never degrade 
yourself by becoming a party to such an alli- 
ance. Never sell yourself, body and soul, on 
terms so contemptible. Love dignifies all 
things ; it enobles all conditions. With love, 
the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. With- 
out it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or 
not at all. Be “an old maid,’’ if fortune 
throws not in your way the man of your 
heart; and, though the witless may sneer 
and the jester may laugh, you still have your 
reward in an approving conscience and a 
comparatively poaceful life. For well-to-do 
old bachelors we have no sympathy. They 
ought to be taxed nine-tenths of all they are 
worth to support women and children. 





A LAMENT. 


BY M. E. W. 


Our blue-eyed babe has sunk to rest, 
The golden masses of his hair 
Are crushed against my aching breast— 
Against its weight of dark despair. 
I clasp him to this weary heart, 
Thine image as he sleeps I trace 
Upon each feature, and I start 
And almost fancy ’tis thy face. 


” I take this lifeless hand of thine, 
Its touch is iee—its pulse is still; 
It yields no tender clasp to mine, 
It gives back no responsive thrill. 
I picture thee, beloved, as when 
Life’s crowning glory wreathed thy brow; 
I owned thy soul's best treasure then— 
And I have but the memory now. 


Adieu, adieu, my heart will break, 
I may not longer tarry here; 
I dream of happiness—and wake 
To find the hour of parting iiear. 
To-night, beneath the mournfui moon 
The zephyr chants the dirge of May— 
To-morrow—in the leafy June 
Its breath will float above thy clay. 





ARGUMENT in company is generally the worst 
sort of conversation, and in books the worst 
sort of reading. 




















AUNT PATTY; OR, THE ENDOWMENT. 


BY MISS JULIA DUNLAP. 


Whara strange old rambling country-house 
it was! ‘*The Grange,’’ they called it, and 
one might have supposed, as he studied its 
quaint old wings and towers, added at various 
times by various ancestors, till it was. well 
nigh an impossibility to decide upon its ori- 
ginal style of architecture, that the occu- 
pants of such a home, dating back evidently 
through several generations, must be pos- 
sessed of this world’s wealth bestowed in 
liberal measure; but a greater error could 
scarcely have been made. Mrs. Lee had spent 
her childhood within those old walls, her girl- 
hood and her married life ; for her parents had 
refused to part with an only daughter, and 
her husband had acceded to their wish that 
he should make his home with them. Her 
children had grown up there, and now, with 
husband and parents both gone, she had 
struggled to retain that dear old home which 
bound her to the past, and found that, by close 
economy in other things, it might still be 
theirs; and yet, she had often hesitated 
whether she was quite justified in this action, 
and had it not been for the earnest entreaties 
of her children to the contrary, she would 
have been tempted to part with this much- 
loved home for their sakes, and seek a hum- 
bler residence ; but often as she proposed it, 
they declared that it ‘‘ would be like selling 
one of the family,’’ and as this was Mrs. Lee’s 
own feeling, the project was abandoned. 

The family consisted of herself and three 
children—two girls of sixteen and eighteen, 
and a bright, merry boy of twelve. At the 
period at which our story opens, Lizzie, the 
eldest, had been engaged for several years to 
a young man, who, unfortunately for their 
present prospects, possessed wisdom without 
wealth, merit without money. Edward Wal- 
ters was a professor in the college of B——, 
but his salary was quite insufficient to allow 
him to marry. He had, however, the pro- 
mise of the principal professorship, with, of 
course, @ much increased salary, so soon as 
the college should rece'=e an endowment 
which had been left to it some years ago, 
payable at the dedth of the donor’s sister, an 
elderly lady, for whose release from this 
“‘martal coil’? many fervent prayers had 





been offered, since the importance of that 
event to those surviving had been made 
known. She continued to live, however, and, 
more than this, it was asserted that she con- 
tinued to refuse to allow the en: owment to 
be paid during her life, even with the promise 
of a comfortable annuity to her from the heads 
of the college. So much is necessary for the 
understanding of our story, and now let the 
different characters speak for themselves. 

At a bright sunny window of the drawing- 
room of ‘‘The Grange’’ stands Harry Lee, 
watching the icicles which hang from every 
bough and twig without, and drawing figures 
upon the frozen panes within. Anna Lee, a 
fair, bending girl of sixteen, is seated near 
her mother talking earnestly to her, whilst 
we need not ask who those two are seated 
together on that sofa in the corner; their 
position, their manner, and their utter uncon- 
sciousness of anything or anybody around 
them, at once proclaim them lovers, and we 
know that they can be none other than Lizzie 
Lee and Edward Walters. 

** How jolly it will be! I’m royal glad she 
is coming ;’’ said Harry, as if to himself, at 
length, as though tired of his silent amuse- 
ment. 

‘¢ What are you saying, Harry ?’’ said Anna, 
turning to him. 

‘I’m saying what fun it will be to have 
Aunt Patty here; didn’t mamma tell you she 
was coming to pay a visit ?’’ 

‘Yes, Harry; but you mustn’t be such a 
naughty boy as you were before, when she 
was here.”’ 

‘*Harry, my dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ you 
must remember that I will not permit you to 
play any tricks upon Aunt Patty; you know 
how you mortified me before. I really almost 
wonder that she should propose to come again, 
after your behavior.”’ 

There was a merry twinkle in Harry’s eyes, 
but he was perfectly silent, evidently resolved 
to bind himself by no rash promises npon 
that head. Mrs. Lee was called out of the 
room at this moment, and Harry continued 
the reminiscences which seemed to afford him 
so much amusement. 

*“*O Anna! don’t you remember when I put 
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her cap and spectacles on the cat, and just as 
I said, ‘Isn’t she the very image of Aunt 
Patty ?’ a voice behind me said, ‘I don’t see 
the likeness, my dear ;’ didn’t Ijump? Think 
of her best cap on puss! Poor Aunt Patty!’’ 

** And with her horror of cats, too, it was a 
shame, Harry !’’ 

“TI know it was; but that wasn’t half as 
funny as when I pinned her cap-ribbon to the 
curtain,’? and Harry lay down or the floor, 
and rolled over and over, laughing immode- 
rately. 

“What happened? I didn’t see that,’’ said 
Anna; ‘‘some more mischief, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Indeed, I didn’t know how she was put 
together; I thought it would just take her 
cap off, when she got up, but behold, all her 
head arrangement seemed to be fastened to- 
gether, and when she got up, away they all 
went,’’ and he burst out again into uncon- 
trollable laughter. ‘*O, Anna! if you could 
have only seen her head, and mamma’s look 
of surprise, and the way in which she said, 
‘Aunt Patty, you have dropped your cap;’ 
she never knew it, think of it! and if it had 
not been for the pin, they would never have 
found me out. It was too jolly!’’ 

“Harry, you’re too bad; and she was 
always kind to you, too. I wonder,’’ as 
mamma says, *‘that she should ever come 
again.”’ 

‘*Yes, she was kind to me, poor Aunt 
Patty! Only she would always call me ‘the 
child’? to mamma. ‘Ann, I think the child 
sits up too late,’ ‘Ann, you should make ¢he 
child wear gloves.’ I never could stand that, 
you know!’’ 

‘*No; particularly not after such manly 
conduct as you have just been describing,’’ 
said Anna, laughing. 

**I don’t profess to be a man, yet, nor do 
you profess to be a woman; so come down the 
avenue with me and take a game of snow- 
balls,’? and Anna, ever ready to join in a 
frolic, went out with him, to prepare for a 
walk. 

As they close the door, let us listen to the 
conversation in that corner which all those 
peals of laughter have failed to disturb. 

“The worst of it is, Lizzie, that it is mak- 
ing me do and feel so wrongly all the time. 
It seems such a dreadful thing to be looking 
and wishing for the death of another; and 
yet, how can I help it, when all my happiness 
in life depends just upon that one thing?" 





‘I know,’’ said Lizzie, ‘*there is never a 
day the thought does not worry me; to wish 
for another’s death seems the next thing to 
mnrder; it is a sort of murder in thought. 
Oh, if she only would pay it in her life-time! 
Edward, don’t you think, if she knew just 
how matters stood, that she might be induced 
to do something ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ She has been asked, 
and refused.”’ 

‘*I know she has been asked, formally by 
the authorities, but’’— 

**You mean if she knew we were engaged, 
and had to wait for her death, to marry, it 
might make a difference. I wish I could 
think so, though she is a stranger; I would 
go and plead my own cause, but they tell me 
she was so decided in her refusal, that I 
think it could be of no use.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Lizzie, trying to look brighter, 
**then let us make every effort to forget her. 
We can but go on as we have done; you do 
not doubt my leve, and it is very certain that 
I shall never doubt yours.’’ 

‘* Bless you, darling, I know that; but it 
seems wasting your life, to keep you in this 
way.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, if I am willing to have it 
what you call wasted. O, Edward, I forgot to 
tell you that mamma had a letter from Aunt 
Patty, this morning, to say that she was com 
ing to pay us a visit. She will be here next 
week. You were away, you remember, when 
she was here before. Dear Aunt Patty, she 
is a curiosity ; but she has such a kind heart, 
Iecannot help loving her.’’ 

‘*Your mother’s aunt, wasa’t she? I re- 
member perfectly hearing you speak of her. 
Isn’t she the one Harry used to laugh at so 
much ?’’ 

“Oh yes! Harry was always playing 
tricks on her, but she bore them all so good- 
humoredly. I think he liked her for all.’’ 

‘*T am quite curious to see her, after all I 
have heard. I must go now, darling; be 
ready for your afternoon walk, and wrap up 
very warmly, for the air is very keen to-day.”’ 


‘*Hurrah! there she is; dear, droll, little 
Aunt Patty; isn’t she a figure of fun?’’ said 
Harry, as the carriage drove up to the door, 
and Edward Walters hastened out to assist 
her to alight. " 

The next moment she was in the hall, 
warmly greeted and greeting. 
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‘‘Why, Anna, how glad I am to be with 
you once more! Lizzie as pretty as ever, I 
see, and I suppose this is Mr. Walters? There, 
you need not blush; a nice-looking young 
man, and not above helping an old woman 
when she needs it. Well, Anna, haven’t 
those bright eyes of yours brought you a 
lover yet? Never mind—time enough yet, be- 
fore you’ll be an oid maid like Aunt Patty. 
Why, Ann, how the child has grown!’’ oon- 
tinued she, turning to Harry; ‘‘ does he re- 
member his Aunt Patty, and how he put her 
best cap on pussy, ha! ha! does he remember 
that, and how he jumped when he found Aunt 
Patty behind him ?’’ 

But the incident recalled by Aunt Patty and 
recalled by himself, seemed to Harry two 
widely different things, and he hung his head 
and looked sheepish. 

‘Never mind! never mind! Aunt Patty 
knows boys will be boys. But Ann, show me 
to my room; I am afraid to sit in all these 
wrappings.”’ 

Whilst Mrs. Lee attends her guest to her 
chamber, we must be forgiven a word or two 
of description before she reappears. 

Miss Martha Fairbanks, familiarly, indeed, 
we may say almost exclusively, knowa as 
‘‘Aunt Patty,’? was a short, brisk, quaint 
little woman, whose energy and rapidity of 
motion made her appear much younger than 
she could possibly have been, from the statis- 
tics of her contemporaries, which Mrs. Lee 
was in possession of; but Aunt Patty’s age 
had been a vexed question for many years 
both at ‘*The Grange’’ and in the village 
where she lived. No one could remember 
her as young—no one could remember her as 
having grown any older since they had known 
her; her little droll-set figure, with her little 
bright eyes like beads, had always been the 
same, and persons began to think she would 
never change, but would continue to patter 
abeut the village forever, as she was now 
doing, on errands of love and mercy. That 
patter was a thing by itself; it was not a walk, 
it was a mode of progression peculiar to her 
alone; and the marvel was, to any one who 
watched her, how she managed to advance by 
means of it. It appeared to the uninitiated 
merely a rapid going from one foot to the 
Other; patter, patter, patter, one not before 
the other—one not behind the other, and yet, 
by some mystery, progress was made, her 





if not greater rapidity than those of other 
people. 

There were few in her own village in any 
suffering, want, or pain, who could not testify 
to the fact that Aunt Patty had not only 
reached them, but had brought with her, 
substantial help and comfort whenever she 
appeared. And if she had her peculiarities, 
who has not? Where is the human being 
who may not furnish food for mirth to those 
inclined to detect it? andif Aunt Patty seemed 
to possess more than the usual stock of such 
material, she possessed at the same time 
qualities which those most ready to ridicule 
might have been proud to own in common 
with her. 

Her dress was antique to the last degree, 
her principle being, that when she found a 
costume which suited her, why should she 
change it because the world did? therefore, 
she continued to wear what had long since 
passed out of date, and was ridiculous simply 
from that fact. Why is it that we become 
caricatures when we are reproduced in a style 
in which we flourished but a few years since 
with the most serene self-satisfaction? How 
is it that Fashion thus perpetually ridicules 
herself, ever declaring her last act an ab- 
surdity—her present one to become so the 
moment a later creation shall take its place? 

It is not for us to solve this knotty point, 
nor need any one hope to escape its power; 
unless they are prepared, as Aunt Patty was, 
to ignore utterly the opinion of those by whom 
they are surrounded. Whether this be alto- 
gether an advisable or desirable thing to do, 
each one must decide for him or herself. We 
should say, that where there is no principle 
involved, a certain respect for the customs of 
the world in which we must live is a far 
wiser course than the attempt to set such cus- 
toms at naught. But so thought not, so 
acted not Aunt Patty. 

** What ’s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba ?’’ 
was her motto in such matters, and it must 
be admitted that she carried out her views 
consistently, regardless of the ridicule she 
thereby entailed upon herself. 

The one word which, as a whole, seems best 
to describe Aunt Patty, is crisp. She was 
short, sharp, quick, decided, crisp, like a cake 
with a great deal of shortening in it, or like 
those gingerbread women, covered with gilt 
stars, which some at least of my readers must 
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first to snap off one arm, then the other, and 
finally the head. I feel convinced, had any 
one been cannibally inclined towards Aunt 
Patty, that they would have found her of the 
same stamp. No twisting to get her apart, 
like tough molasses candy, but a short, sharp 
snap, and arm or head would go, as the case 
might be. I never heard that any one had 
made the experiment, but I am just as sure 
of the fact as if they had done so. We all 
know, also, the tough molasses people who 
would require an immense amount of pulling 
to get off arm or head, and even then it would 
never come off neatiy, but in long, twisty 
strings; they could not be made to snap off 
under any provocation. They are of a totally 
different class from the crisp class, aud there 
is no possibility of mistaking one for the 
other. Certain characters give certain results 
as surely as any wathematical deduction, and 
_ very slight powers of observation will enable 
any one to decide very quickly to which of 
these a person belongs. Not that these two 
classes comprise the whole world; there are 
various others, but our present limits forbid 
our going further into the subject. 

But here is Aunt Patty, and further obser- 
vations upon her must be made mentally. 
Dinner is announced, and after it is over, Mr. 
Walters is at the door with his sleigh, and 
Aunt Patty is induced to join the merry party 

‘who fill it, evidently enjoying the fun and 
frolic as much as the youngest of them all. 

That evening, as she sat talking with Mrs. 
Lee, while the younger members were en- 
gaged with music and games, she said :— 

‘*Ann, Iam much pleased with that young 
man; I have been observing him closely, and 
like all that I have seen of him. Are you 
satisfied ?’’ 

‘*Do you ask, Aunt Patty, if I am satisfied 
with Edward Walters? More, far more than 
satisfied. He is everything that a mother’s 
heart could wish for a daughter. I give her 
to him freely.’’ 

‘*Then why are they not married? I do 
not think long engagements are desirable 
things.’’ 

Mrs. Lee expressed much surprise that Aunt 
Patty should not have known of the obstacle 
which existed to their marriage, and, in a few 
words, put her in possession of the whole 
matter. 

Aunt Patty sympathized warmly with the 
young people, and was most earnest that 





some means should be taken to bring matters 
to a favorable issue; but this, Mrs. Lee as- 
sured her, was impossible, az the lady had 
been applied to, and had refused to pay the 
endowment, therefore, nothing remained but 
to wait for her death. 

Aunt Patty scon made herself quite at home, 
and even Harry confessed that somehow he 
hadn’t the heart to make fun of her, she was 
so kind to him; therefore, beyond putting the 
cat between her sheets, so as to frighten her 
when she got into bed, and offering her 
Edward’s felt hat when she sent him for her 
bonnet, which, in her absence of mind, she 
put on and walked out without being aware 
of it, he had behaved in quite an orderly 
manner, if we except an explosion of laughter 
at the table one lay, when, a case of charity 
being brought to her notive, she begged to be 
allowed to give some assistance, and, going 
up stairs, returned with three oid stockings, 
stuffed out much after the manner of chil- 
dren’s Christmas stockings, and, laying them 
on the table, she began to dive into each one 
separately. ‘‘I never can tell them apart,’’ 
said she, continuing to search their depths. 
‘*T always keep one for my letters, one for 
my bills, and one for my money. Inthe good 
old days of silver and gold I never had any 
trouble, but this paper stuff makes them all 
seem alike.’’ 

‘But, Aunt Patty,’’ said Harry, unable to 
contain himself, ‘‘what a comical arrange- 
ment. Why don’t you have another, and then 
you would be a quadruped at once ?’’ 

‘*T suppose, Miss Patty,’’ said Edward, 
“that is the way you foot your accounts.”’ 

‘* Ah, well! you youngsters may langh at 
an old body like me, but I can tell you, if 
you would only try my plan, you would 
never use any other.’’ 

‘* All the stockings, Aunt Patty, would be 
turned into purses,’’ said Anna, laughing, 
‘‘and the world would go barefoot; is that 
your idea?’ 

‘*Very well, Miss Anna, I shall keep all 
that comes out of these stockings for Lizzie, 
as she is the only one that has not langhed 
at me, and maybe yon will be sorry some 
day; there may be more in them than you 
think.’ 

“OQ Aunt Patty, please give me a pair at 
once, and I will endeavor to tread in your 
steps, and walk as you would have me walk,”’ 
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said Anna, trying playfully to snatch them 
from her. 

‘*No, no! naughty girl! you shall neither 
have them nor their contents; they are for 
somebody else,’ and gathering them up she 
handed a banknote to Mrs. Lee for her peu- 
sioner, and carried them to her room. 


**It is indeed a hard case,’’ said Aunt Patty 
to Edward Walters one evening, as they all 
sat together discussing what Harry always 
called ‘‘the life’? which lay between them 
and happiness; ‘‘but I cannot yet believe 
that the thing has been properly represented 
to this person, whoever she may be. Does 
she know the facts of the case ?”’ 

**Oh yes, Aunt Patty,’’ said Anna, ‘‘ she is 
just some great ogress, who chooses to keep 
the money locked up till she dies, which I 
wish to goodness she would hurry and do.”’ 

“ What’s that?’’ said Harry, bursting in; 
‘the life? I knowI’d take it, quick enough, 
if it kept me from getting married all these 
years.”’ 

‘*My son! my son!’’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘‘I will 
not have you speak so, even in jest.’’ 

‘“?Tis no jest; you know there are many 
quiet ways of getting rid of people.”’ 

‘“‘Such as frightening them to death by 
putting cats in their bed, eh, Harry,”’ said 
Aunt Patty; ‘‘but it seems to me that the 
two people that ought to say the most on this 
subject are the ones who really say the least ; 
how is this, Lizzie ?’’ 

‘‘Dear Aunt Patty, Edward and I have re- 
solved not to speak of it; we can’t change it, 
and it seems so dreadful to be looking and 
waiting for any one’s death. I sometimes 
feel so afraid if we wish for it, it will bring 
no blessing when it comes, that I pray not to 
think of it.’’ 

‘Well, really, I feel as if I must speak to 
this person myself, and see if she cannot be 
brought toreason. Who is she, Mr. Walters, 
and where does she live ?”’ 

‘*She is a Miss Harris,’’ said Edward, ‘‘and, 
strangely enough, she lives in your own vil- 
lage of B——. Her brother, John Harris, I 
have understood, in leaving his fortune to 
the college, at her death, made it optional 
with her to pay it, or any part of it, before- 
hand; hence the application to her, from the 
authorities, to do so, which she has posi- 
tively deciined.”’ 





**Cross old thing !’’ said Harry; ‘‘I should 
like to put a little arsenic in her tea.”’ 

**It seems to me, Harry,’’ said Aunt Patty, 
‘it would be better to put other thoughts in 
her mind, I cannot believe she would keep 
two young people from happiness, in spite of 
all you say. I think I must hunt her up 
when I go home, which must be in a day or 
so now, I think, Ann.’’ > 

There was a general protest against Aunt 
Patty’s departure; but she was firm, saying 
that she had only been waiting, for some 
days, for the answer to a business letter, and 
if it did nct arrive, she should be compelled 
to return without it. 

The next morning, the arrival of the post 
brought a large package of papers of most 
legal appearance to Aunt Patty, which she 
carried to her room unopened. Various were 
the speculations about them, on the part of 
Anna and Harry, particularly as she did not 
appear among them again until dinner time, 
when she announced the necessity of her re- 
turn home the next morning, as important 
business arrangements demanded her pre- 
sence. 

Many were the regrets expressed, for in 
spite of her peculiarities, her kindness of 
heart had made her 3 general favorite ; and 
Mrs. Lee ventured to hope that nothing un- 
pleasant had occurred in her affairs. 

‘Oh, not in the least; and as I am sure 
Harry is very curious as to the contents of 
my large package of papers, I propose to 
ease his mind on that subject this evening, 
when we are all together. Lizzie, my dear, I 
suppose Mr. Walters will be here then ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, Aunt Patty,’’ said Harry, before 
she could answer, ‘‘he is sure to be here; 
we should think the skies were falling, if 
Edw-rd did not come to tea.’’ 

‘‘Are you sure you can wait till then, 
Harry ?’’ said Aunt Patty, as she watched his 
eager face; ‘‘ business matters are pretty dull 
affairs; I warn you not to be disappointed.’’ 

Harry was rather ashamed at having his 
curiosity detected, and managed to slip out 
of the room to escape further observation. 

As the little party gathered around the 
light that evening, in the bright drawing- 
room of ‘‘The Grange,’’ Aunt Patty was ob- 
served to leave the room, to Harry’s secret 
satisfaction, and soon reappeared laden with 
the mysterious papers. Edward sprang up 
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to take them from her and place them on the 
table. 

‘“‘Thank yon, Mr. Walters; I shall need 
further assistance from you in this matter. 
Are you inclined to help me ?’’ 

‘*Surely, Miss Patty, you need scarcely 
ask that. Anything that I can do in any way 
to serve you, will be only a pleasure.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Aunt Patty, slowly untying 
the red tape from a large parchment docu- 
ment, ‘‘that being the case, I must first ask 
you to look over this, so that you may be in 
possession of its contents, before I inform you 
what I desire further from you.”’ 

Edward took the paper, and, opening it, 
seated himself at the table, to do as she de- 
sired, and Harry began to think this was very 
poor fun, after all; nothing but old deeds— 
stupid old things; be sure she had said busi- 
ness matters were dull, but he had thought 
there was something to tell, and now this 
was all, he should go get his book; there was 
nothing he cared about—it was too bad! 
Just at this moment, a start and a sudden 
exclamation from Edward attracted him. 

‘*Why, Lizzie—Miss Patty—what is this? 
What can it mean ?’’ 

Every one looked up, startled, excepting 
Aunt Patty, who sat, demurely silent. Once 
more he turned the paper over, and looked 
through it, as though unable to comprehend 
it. ‘*It isadeed,’’ he said, turning to Lizzie, 
‘‘eonveying the fortune of John Harris, Esq., 
to the college of B——, on the part of Martha 
Fairbanks, gentlewoman, to be paid within 
the coming month, with the exception of an 
annuity, which the said Martha Fairbanks 
reserves for the remainder of her life, said 
annuity to be sold, and the proceeds to revert 
to the college, at her death.’’ 

Wonder, amazement, bewilderment kept 
every one silent, as Edward paused, till Mrs. 
Lee said :— 

‘** Aunt Patty, what does it all mean ?’’ 

‘‘It only means, my dear,’’ said Aunt 
Patty, with a smile, ‘‘that the ‘great ogress’ 
whom Anna is so anxiovs should ‘hurry and 
die,’ ‘the life’ which Harry ‘ would take quick 
enough,’ the ‘cross old thing’ who is to have 
‘arsenic put in her tea,’ and ‘ Aunt Patty,’ 
alias Miss Martha Fairbanks, gentlewoman, 
are ope and the same person, that is all it 
raeans.”’ 

‘* But, Aunt Patty,’’ continued Mrs. Lee, 
the others looking on in silent wonder, ‘‘ how - 





can this be? Why did we never know it? 
What has become of Miss Harris? and how 
can this fortune of Mr. Harris’s be at your 
disposal ?’’ 

“That means, I suppose, ‘begin at the 
beginning, Aunt Patty, or we won’t believe 
you, in spite of the deed.’ John Harris was 
my half-brother; no own brether could have 
been dearer than he was to me. He gave me 
every comfort during life, and, anxious that I 
should never suffer after his death, he in- 
sisted that I should have the use of his for- 
tune tiil my death, after which time he wished 
it to endow the college of his native town. I 
strenuously opposed this; but he was firm, 
and we finally compromised the matter, by 
his giving me permission to pay over the 
money at any period that I pleased, provided 
that I would promise to leave myself in com- 
fortable circumstances ; that permission you 
will find, Mr. Walters, among those papers; 
I have it in writing—but as I knew it was 
contrary to his expressed wish, I determined 
never to use it, unless some peculiar emer- 
gency should arise, and, therefore, I have 
uniformly declined the request of the college 
authorities, made more than once to me, for 
payment. It is only due, however, Anna, to 
‘the ogress,’ and, Harry, to the ‘cross old 
thing,’ to say that she never knew, till just 
before this visit, the circumstances of the 
case, or that the happiness of any one, much 
less of ker own relations, was in any way‘de- 
pendent on her action.”’ 

**O, Aunt Patty, forgive me,’’ said Anna; 
‘“‘T should have known that, had I had the 
least idea it was you.’’ 

‘* Never mind that, dear; I know it well. 
But you should not decide upon people’s 
characters without knowing anything of them. 
But don’t interrupt my story. A stranger 
accidentally told me the state of the case, 
without being aware that I was related to any 
of the parties. I did not betray myself; but 
secretly resolved to come here at once, and 
make my own observations, letting the result 
of them decide my future course. I have 
been quite satisfied, as I hope my present ac- 
tion shows, that, could my brother be con- 
sulted, he would wish me to do exactly as I 
have done, and that is what I care most about; 
and now, Lizzie, I would rather see smiles than 
tears, on what Aunt Patty intended to be a 
happy occasion.’’ 

Lizzie jumped up, and throwing her arms 
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round Aunt Patty’s neck, kissed her again 
and again, saying: ‘‘Oh, dear Aunt Patty, it 
is not that I am not happy. oh, so very, very 
happy, but it came so unexpectedly; it took 
me so by surprise, that I could not keep these 
foolish tears back.’’ 

‘‘You must allow me to thank you,’’ said 
Edward, warmly shaking her hand, ‘for I 
have deeper cause for gratitude to you than 
any one living. I hope my life may testify 
my sense of it.’’ 

‘* Will ‘the ogress’ let me give her a kiss 
in token of forgiveness?’’ said Anna; ‘‘or 
will she condemn me to imprisonment for life 
for my offences ?’’ 

**No! no! Aunt Patty proclaims an amnesty 
to ali offences; forget and forgive is her 
motto,’’ said she, wiping ler spectacles, for 
somehow a few tears had managed to mingle 
with her smiles. 

‘*Three cheers for Aunt Patty!’’ said Harry, 
thus reassured; ‘‘a good fairy, and not ‘a 
cross old thing at all!’’ and Edward laugh- 
ingly joined in the hurrahs, as Harry threw 
his cap into the air in Aunt °atty’s honor. 

Many were the efforts to detain Aunt Patty 
amongst them, to share the happiness which 
she had created; but it was necessary that she 
should be at home to have the deeils executed 
and all the final business arrangements made. 
She was not allowed to go, however, without 
a promise that she would return in a few 
weeks to be present at the wedding, which 
Edward insisted should not be further delayed. 

Tis a bright, beautiful day. The sunshine 
is dancing and glancing in and out among the 
leaves of the majestic old trees which sur- 
round ‘‘The Grange,’’ as the carriages of 
the bridal party roll up to the door, on their 
return from the little church, where Lizzie 
Lee and Edward Walters have just spoken 
the words which are to bind them together, 
**for better, for worse, till death do them 
part.’’? A happy party is gathered there this 
day. Mrs. Lee looks proudly and lovingly on 
her precious daughter’s timid, blushing face, 
and realizes that she must not allow thoughts 
of her own loss to mar the present brightness. 
Anna, in her new experience of bridesmaid, is 
graciousiy doing the honors to each new- 
comer. Harry is circulating generally, think- 
ing a wedding a very ‘‘jolly’’ thing, and rather 
anxiously awaiting the movement to go into 
the collation; whilst by no means the least 
happy of the party is little quaint old Aunt 





Patty, who stands in the gay throng, looking 
singularly inappropriate there, but utterly 
unconscious of the notice she excites, 

**How very lovely Mrs. Walters looks!’’ 
said young Cameron to Arthur Gray, as they 
found themselves together near the door. 
‘*T had no idea she would make such a beau- 
tiful bride. Ned’s a good-looking fellow, too; 
really, they are quite a handsome pair.”’ 

‘*Yes; I always thought Miss Lee—I beg 
her pardon, Mrs. Walters—very pretty; but, 
Cameron, by all that is comical, who is that 
little oddity, talking to the groom at present ? 
A character for Dickens; I wish he could see 
her.’’ 

‘Why, Grey, you must have seen her; 
isn’tsherich? She is, I can tell you, in more 
senses than one; that is the bride’s great 
aunt, who has just paid over old Harris’s for- 
tune to the college where Ned is professor. 
She was ‘the life,’ you know, which stood 
between him and his bride, for he couldn’t 
marry till he was made principal, which was 
to be when the college received its endow- 
ment at her death.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ said Grey, taking up his eye-glass 
and scanning her more curiously; ‘‘so she’s 
dead, and has been dug up for the occasion ; 
that accounts for her singular appearance; I 
am glad you told me Put her out of the 
way,didhe? Foul play suspected? Ishould 
hardly have thought Ned up to a thing of 
that kind.”’ 

‘*No!’? said Cameron, laughing; ‘you 
wouldn’t wait to hear my story out. She is 
not dead; though I should have shot her long 
ago, if she had stood between me and such a 
pretty girl as that.’’ 

‘*Should you?’’ said Edward, coming up 
behind them at the moment. ‘‘I think I did 
better. I determined to wait patiently; and 
I think I have been rewarded; for I have to- 
day received two fortunes, one in my bride, 
and one in my college.’’ 

‘*And not a man living deserves it better; 
we will say that for him, won’t we, Gray ?’’ 
said Cameron, putting his hand affectionately 
on his shoulder. 

** That we will!’’ said Arthur Gray, warmly; 
** and good luck to you and your pretty bride, 
and to the queer old fossil, who gave you 
‘The Endowment.’’ 





Grace is to the body what good sense is to 
the mind. 








COMMONPLACE. 
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June 5, 18—. 

I nave been studying out my own character 
to day, for it is with me an anniversary, my 
seventeenth birthday, and I cannot find out, 
spite of all my searching, that I am anything 
but an everyday little body, rather in the way 
of the very remarkable family by which I am 
surrounded. 

I hear every day of my life the commenda- 
tions and praise bestowed upon my cousins, 
who have each and every one a specialty ; 
while I, with my longing desire to be some- 
body or something, am, in the opinion of 
these people, an absolute nonentity. True, 
they are the daughters of the house; I, buta 
dependant ; they are rich and beautiful, I am 
poor and plain ; they are geniuses, I but com- 
monplace. 

As this is the first leaf in my new journal, 
I shall just write out for myself the little 
story of my life. It will make no noise in the 
world, shut up between these black covers; 
no eyes but mine will read it, but it may 
make me patient, if I look back sometimes 
upon the past. My mother was a seamstress, 
the daughter of a farmer, who, dying, left her 
poor and aloue. My father, then rich, of high 
family, and social position, found the pure, 
good pearl of price, who was working in the 
family, and, spite of the opposition of all, he 
married har. They were fond, true lovers, 
till he died cf a broken heart over the double 
misfortune of her death and his own failure 
in business, leaving me, then but twelve 
years old, orphaned. My father’s brother, 
Edward Hart, took me then to his own house, 
where I have lived since, knowing that my 
aunt and cousins despised my dear mother, 
and are attributing all my stupid ways to my 
low origin. Uncle Edward is very kind to 
me, or I could not stay. 

I am not handsome. I have hazel eyes 
that turn green when I cry, and a profusion 
of brown hair that won’t curl. My complex- 
ion is pale, my features only passable, and my 
figure short and slender. 

Georgianna, tall and fair, with long blonde 
curls and a Juno-like figure, advised me, on 
my fifteenth birthday, to try to ‘get up a 
complexion.’ Was this the key to their aver- 
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sion? Was I so ugly nobody could love or 
admire me? All my energies were devoted 
to trying to be a beauty, and first of all came 
that wonderful complexion I was to “‘ get up.’’ 
With the pocket money Uncle Edward kindly 
allows me 1 bought a wash for the face, that 
was warranted to turn a mulatto skin to 
strawberries and cream in one application. It 
was to be mixed with water, spread over the 
face, left on all night, and taken off in the 
morning. All night I lay awake, with my face 
feeling as if I had taken a starch bath, and 
at the earliest streak of dawn I rose to wash 
the hateful compound off. I washed faith- 
fully; hot water, cold water, all were vain, 
and the itching and stiffness were becoming 
intolerable. Half frantic I flew to Georgianna. 
who sleepily advised me to puil it off. Ah, 
me! I seem to feel it yet; the skin of my face 
came off in little patches with the plaster-like 
ointment. Sore and ridiculed I gave up then 
my hopes of being a beauty. 

Then came the effort to be smart. How can 
I tell of all the various heart-burnings I ex- 
perienced as I tried to emulate my cousins? 
First I tried drawing, for Georgianna is per- 
fect mistress of pencil and brush. With 
locked doors and patient energy I worked 
over what was to be my masterpiece. I had 
a slight knowledge of the rules of art, and 
could sketch a little, not much. Georgianna 
painted in oils, and I had watched the process 
till I was sure I too could make an artist. It 
was slow work. My subject was a woman’s 
head; and somehow the nose would curl up 
on one side, as if in contempt of my efforts, 
while the pearly teeth I meant to disclose by 
a sweet smile, looked like a stick of mint 
candy sticking sideways between her lips. A 
peculiar squint, which would remain in the 
right eye, seemed to denote a kind of ‘‘ You 
can’t come it’’ feeling in the young woman’s 
mind, while her flowing tresses curled with 
the grace and curve of tallow candles. She 
was still lovelier when the paint of her com- 
plexion, owing to some error in mixing, turned 
in little patches to a kind of dirty greenish 
yellow, resembling bruises. I gave her to 
the flames, and Georgianna paints without a 
rival in the family. x 
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Then came the music fever. I love music, 
when I can steal away by myself, and fill the 
air with plaintive nocturnes, or bold martial 
measures; but I am not proficient in the 
scrambling, rocketty style, which suits Ade- 
laide, my second cousin. Hour after hour 
she spends in banging the grand piano in the 
parlor to pieces, while the school-room square 
instrument is left for the rest of the world. 

I bought a difficult piece and went to work. 
Oh! how I grew to hate it! Up and down, 
here, there, now a scale, now a flourish, now 
a chord; a little scrap of an air now and 
then, lost in a forest of brilliant, scrambling 
passages ; now the left hand did all the work, 
while the right kept up a see-saw trill on 
two high notes; then, without any apparent 
reason, the left hand subsided into a jog- 
trot movement, while the right frantically 
rushed at it, then off again to the high key 
of C, and then came down with little rile- 
like trills from note to note, like a bird hop- 
ping, twittering from bough to bough. Then 
with heavy chords, that threatened to tear 
my fingers entirely asunder, and bang all 
the life out of the piano, the horrid thing fin- 
ished. I practised faithfully, hour after hour, 
till I was certain that every note was in time, 
every stroke correct. Eureka! I have found 
it! Music was my specialty! I was to be- 
come an accomplished performer, and throw 
all competitors into theshade. ‘The day of my 
triumph was near, and I conquered my natu- 
ral bashfulness and nervous tremors, and re- 
solved to ‘‘play before company.’’ Every 
girl of fifteen will understand my feelings. At 
one bold stroke I had resalved to take my 
stand in a family of geniuses, and hold my 
own. We were to have a small party to cele- 
brate Georgianna’s birthday, and I was then 
to try my fate as a performer. I was careful 
with my dress; and in a-pretty blue silk, 
with my hair nicely braided, I flattered my- 
self I was a little less homely than usual. 
One thing I had not foreseen—nobody asked 
me to play. My grand effort might have died 
in obscurity, had not dancing commenced. 
My place then was always behind the piano. 
Georgianna did not play; Adelaide scorned 
dancing music, and Gracie liked to dance; 
Louey only knew one polka, so I always acted 
as band for the dancers. I am a good timist, 
and like to watch the graceful figures keeping 
pace with my fingers; so I rather enjoy the 
position, generally. This particular time, 





however, I found the task irksome; I had had 
three hours’ final practice on my masterpiece, 
and my fingers were tired. My head ached ; 
and the waltzing figures seemed stepping on 
my brains. Still I played on till they rested 
for ices, which were handed round.” Dr. 
Randolph leaned over the piano, with his 
handsome face smiling his thanks. 

**You are always in this seat,’’ he said, 
courteously. ‘‘ Are you not fond oi dancing ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, frankly; ‘‘but I like to 
play too.”’ 

‘Do you? Play something for me, will 
you not ?”’ 

Here was my chance. With a nod of ac- 
quiescence, I struck the opening chords of my 
grand piece. The effect was instantaneous. 
Every voice ceased, every eye turned on me ; 
and, no wonder, for I threw the whole 
strength of my body into those four distinct 
bangs. Then, finding I had enlisted the at- 
tention of the whole room, I felt my fingers 
grow, my brain spin, cheeks flush, and hands 
tremble; but I was resolved to proceed, and I 
banged away furiously. All my scrambling 
passages seemed twisted; for my fingers 
snarled and worked together, and I missed 
seven or eight notes out of every dozen. 
Still I went on; and by keeping my eyes re- 
solutely on the keys, I got along better. 
Suddenly, in one of the passages, where little 
trickling notes fell like dropping water, Georgi- 
anna asked, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone :— 

‘‘When are you coming to the music in 
that piece, Ellen ?’’ 

I was quenched, extinguished. My fingers 
wavered and stopped; and I felt my eyes fill. 
Utterly humble, feeling the absurdity of my 
display, I rose and went from the room; not 
noticing then, though I recoliected later, the 
kindness of Dr. Randolph, who drew my hand 
through his arm, and went with me to the 
hall. Two or three times he walked up and 
down with me before he spoke; and then he 
chatted on a thousanu pleasant nothings, till 
my hot cheeks cooled and my voice came 
back to its own tones. 

This was my last attempt to become a won- 
der in music. Content with my own humble 
efforts, I make music for myself, or play for 
dancing; listening, and trying not to envy, 
when Addie’s white fingers draw forth mira- 
cles of execution from the ivory keys. 

My two last attempts were somewhat differ- 
ent; for I must then vainly try to rival 
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Gracie, our poetess and author. . Grace is not 
pretty, for all her sweet name; she has a 
tall, thin figure, and large black eyes; irregu- 
lar features, and being near-sighted, wears 
giasses ; not little dainty feminine eye-glasses, 
but streng-minded spectacles, that are always 
crooked, and give her the appearance of hay- 
ing one eye set higher than the other. Gracie 
writes, and she quotes. Writing seemed at 
first far above my ambition; but I studied 
poetry and tried quotations. How she ever 
managed to bring in her little scraps of poetry 
so exactly at the right minute, I can’t imag- 
ine—mine never fitted. I learned couplets 
upon all subjects; but it would not do. 

I met Dr. Randolph in the entry, one day, 
after a professional visit he was paying to 
Louey, and said, with excruciating energy :— 

“She lay upon a couch of pain, 
With throbbing pulse and aching brain; 
Nor found in any posture, ease 
In’’— 
and here I forgot the rest. 
**In which she could expand or squeeze,”’ 
said the doctor, gayly, holding out his hand. 
‘* You are looking very well, Miss Ellen.’’ 

**T am well,’’ I said, feeling a thrill of 
pleasure at his kind, cordial tone, and frank 
pressure of my hand. Then, with a sort of 
desperate desire to keep this one friend of my 
ionely life near me, I brought the whole bat- 
tery of my quoting forces into play. I had 
heard him admire Gracie’s powers of memory 
—could not I, too, win one little word of 
praise? I know this was all very silly; but I 
did so long for some word of commendation, 
to vary the sickening monotony of sarcasm 
and fault finding that was my daily food. 
So when the doctor remarked that it was a 
fine day, I said, sentimentally :— 

“There is not, on:this day, a speck to stain 
he azure heayens ; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careers, rejoicing, im his field of light.” 

I think he thought I was crazy, by the 
peculiarly keea, searching look he gave me, 
but he only said, gently :— 

‘“*You must take advantage of these fine 
days, to take large doses of fresh air and 
exercise.”’ 

What is it in his tones that thrills me with 
such a wish to hear them on, on forever? Is 
it because he is the only gentleman, of all 
who come here, who notices poor little me? 
Perhaps! 





I was tired with the effort to be poetical ; 
and so I answered him—prosily—no doubt, 
bat in good straight-forward prose. We 
chatted for a little while; and then he left, 
snd I returned to my room, to long and wish 
again forsome eminence. Then the haunting 
demon of discontent suggested another plan. 
To write! 

Oh! the pé@h, ink, and paper I wasted. My 
first story was too sad, my second too gay, 
my third too short, my fourth too long. Fi- 
nally, I wrote out one of the vague castles in 
Spain that haunt me; and with trembling 
fingers sealed it, and directed it to the editor 
of the In one short month it was 
published! This was the acme of my desires 
—no!i one remained; to have it noticed. I 
left the magazine on the parlor table. No- 
body said one word about my sketch. I saw 
one after another look over the volume, but 
nobody stopped to read the story under the 
signature of Florence. I saw Dr. Randolph 
open the book one evening, saying :— 

** Anything of yours here, Miss Gracie ?”’ 

*‘Nothing. In fact there is nothing worth 
reading in the whole book. There is a new 
name there, Florence, over a story that is very 
trashy, full of sickly sentimental whining.’’ 

Gracie was always severe about other folks’ 
writings; so, though I shrank a little from 
her criticism, I waited, seeing the doctor 
searching for the story. He read it all, for it 
was not long, my poor little foundling. 

‘* Well?’’ said Grace as he closed the book. 

‘*She has mistaken her vocation !’’ 

Could he have guessed how those words 
stabbed me, he could never have brought his 
kind heart to utter them. Down came the 
walls of my last air castle; my Jast hope of 
distinction was gone. Softly I crept up stairs 
to register a solemn vow never again to reach ~ 
for what was beyond my grasp. Stupid, 
plain, uninteresting, I must work out my 
weary destiny; an unloved, unlovely life. 

One whole year glided away, before my 
silly heart prompted me to an act which now 
I blush to record; yet I am writing frankly, 
for my own tuition, and I will not spare one 
mortifying item. I have not mentioned Louey, 
the youngest of my cousins. Louey is fair, 
petite, and pretty; not smart, not very 
talented like the others, yet, in her way, 
Louey is a queen amongst us. Louey is deli- 
cate; she is always threatened with dreadful 
illness. If she looks at a puddle or a shower 
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she is seized with an interesting cough, 
which throws the whole family into a fever 
of apprehension, lest she is going into con- 
sumption. If she reads long, writes or prac- 
tises, sews or knits, a headache sets in, which 
is a premonitory symptom, in her mother’s 
opinion, of brain fever. Dr. Randolph is con- 
stantly near her, called in for every ache or 


pain, and his sweet, soothing voice, his ten- ‘ 


der touch, and kind manner make him a 
most desirable attendant at a sick bed. All 
the family affection seems to concentrate 
round Louey’s bed, and it is beautiful to see 
the devotion of her mother, father, and sis- 
ters to the pale little invalid. She is very 
patient and loving, and if she sinks down 
under trifles, she perhaps feels more pain 
throrgh a slight cause than I, in my robust 
health, would from a great one. It was while 
standing beside her one day, holding her 
little hot hands in mine, while her mother 
bathed her head, that the silly plan I wish to 
speak of came into my head. I was thinking 
how cheerfully I would bear any pain, to 
have my aunt touch my hair so lovingly and 
softly, or speak so gently to me. I was en- 
vying the tender mother’s kiss, the sister’s 
affectionate attentions, the doctor’s grave 
kindness, and then, all at once, the thought 
came into my mind that perhaps if I was very 
sick they would pet me too. A vague idea of 
being found insensible on the floor, and so 
rousing the remorseful love of all, shot through 
my brain, and I resolved to try it. If I were 
dying perhaps my aunt would pillow my head 
on her breast, and press kisses on my lips. 

I resolved to besick! But how? My frame, 
though slight, was not delicate; my heart 
beat moderately, my appetite was good, my 
head clear—in short, I was, and always had 
been, perfectly healthy. I got a medical 
book, and began to take all the advice back- 
wards. Isat up late; I tried to keep awake 
by tossing in bed; I ate all the things recom- 
mended as perfect poisons, and drank strong 
coffee by the quart. It was all of no avail. 
Then I found an extract that strongly cen- 
sured walking before meals, and this was my 
clue. For three whole days I ate nothing, 
and I walked all day, coming home to drink 
coifee, and strive to keep awake all night. I 
don’t know that this would have done the 
work, but on the afternoon of the third day 
I was caught in a drenching rain, and came 
home saturated. 





The next day I was really ill. My head 
ached and throbbed, my throat was sore, my 
eyes watered, and I had a hot fever, but alas! 
Where was the interest? Instead of a pale 
beauty in languid sweetness, looking like a 
blonde angel just ready to ascend, like Louey, 
I was a red-faced, hoarse, swelled throat, 
watery-eyed monster. Sentiment with cold 
in the head! Romance, with the voice of a 
she bear! Poetry, in the agonies of sneezing! 
and to increase the mortification my aunt 
sent for Dr. Randolph. 

I saw him alone. Coldly advising me to 
lie still, my aunt had left me to go out, and 
my cousins had never been near me. My cup 
of pain was full, and Dr. Randolph found his 
patient in a fit of hysterical weeping. After 
giving me his professional directions, he drew 
his chair up to my side, and taking my hand 
in his he said :— 

** How did you take such a cold ?”’ 

**TIn the rain last night.’’ 

‘*But that does not account for so much 
weakness, nor this burning fever. You know 
a physician is a sort of father confessor, so 
you must tell all your sins of imprudence.”’ 

I don’t know what possessed me, but I did 
tell him all—all my folly, its motive; all the 
sore pain of my bitter orphanhood, my craving 
for love, my hope of winning it through pity, 
if not by admiration. All my trials, all my 
failures, and this last crowning folly. 

He is very young, only some five or six 
years my senior, yet his manner was posi- 
tively fatherly. Gently yet gravely he shuwed 
me the silly ambition, the wicked trifling with 
health, of my course. He was very kind, 
pitying in his censure, but he left me hum- 
bled, crushed with the sense of my own un- 
utterable folly and sin. I was very ill for 
several days, but I rose from that bed better 
and wiser. I have taken my stand now, and 
can bear unmoved the coldness and neglect 
of my relatives, and even his kindness, though 
I feel I have earned his contempt. I know 
that I am an insignificant commonplace little 
body, yet I will, in my humble way, strive to 
live a pure, good life, and do whatever good 
God lets me find in the way for my willing 
fingers. 


June 5, 18—. 
One whole year, and again I come back to 
my journal, to record the bright sunshine 
that is in my heart, to thank Heaven for my 
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happiness. It is but one little week since the 
veil was lifted from my life, and the whole 
world seems full of gladness for me. I must 
begin soberly, to tell how, after my illness, 
the doctor’s kindness to me was unvarying. 
I had become for him, I then sadly thought, 
an object of pity, and he was trying to take 
some of the bitterness from my lonely life. I 
saw him often, for Louey is sick very fre- 
quently, and he has become a constant visi- 
tor, staying into the evening after his late 
afternoon visits, and making long morning 
calls. 

I had been all day in my room alone, this 
day week, sewing upon some clothing for a 
poor child who is one of my protégées, and 
who is ill and destitute. As the long sha- 
dows warned me that it was near tea-time, I 
stole softly down stairs into the parlor, to 
spend, as I dearly love to do, an hour in the 
twilight at the piano. I was sad and sorry. 
Sad for myself, sorry for my little dying girl, 
and the plaintive music that I love stole al- 
most unconsciously from my fingers. One 
after another the nocturnes of Gentman and 
Doehler fell on the air, till my own sadness 
seemed magnified a thousand-fold by the 
burden of the music. There was a new song 
of Addie’s that I had learned, that seemed 
somehow all my own, and in the now dark- 
ened room I sang it—‘‘ No one to Love.’’ After 
I had sung all the verses, without much 
thought, uttering the words as they rose from 
my full heart, I sang, slowly and sadly, this 
improvised verse :— 

“No one to love—sadly I ery, 
While from my heart springs a wearying sigh ; 
Vainly I ask for one loving face— 
No kind arms hold me in tender embrace ; 
No mother’s smile—no father's voice 
Soothes my sore heart, or makes me rejoice ; 
Orphaned and sad, weary with grief, 
No dear voice soothes me or offers relief; 


Sadly I pray in realms above, 
Soon I may join the dear ones I love.”’ 


My mother’s tender voice, my father’s kind 
heart seemed to me near as I sang, and as 
the last word left my lips, thick choking 
sobs sprang up to take the place of song. 
Two kind hands fell on mine; I was raised 
up, and Dr. Randolph’s voice fell, full of 
trembling sympathy, upon my ear. 

** Nellie, little Nellie, let me love you! I 
too am orphaned and sad, and have no one 
to iove.’’ 

I drew back. An innate shame prompted 





me to reject this love offered in a moment of 
excitement, prompted by pity. I couid not 
take advantage of such a position. 

‘¢ You cannot iove me,’’ I said, almost with 
passion. ‘‘ You pity me!”’ 

** Nellie,’? he said, earnestly, and the pet 
name I had never heard since my father 
died, fell on my ear like music—‘‘ Neilie, I 
have loved you for nearly three years. I did 
not speak, for I waited until my practice was 
large enough to give me a home to offer you, 
and then you were so young. Nellie, I love 
you !”’ 

‘*But !’? Lurged, doubting if such happi- 
ness could be really in store for me, ‘‘I am so 
stupid, so ugly.”’ 

‘*To me, Nellie, you are the gentlest, most 
modest winning little woman in the world. I 
am pleading for my whole life’s happiness, 
Nellie, when I ask you to be my wife.’’ 

His voice was truth. I could believe him, 
and then I knew how I loved him. Then 
I understood half the motive of my longing 
to be distinguished; then I realized that his 
were the eyes I wished to see look approval, 
his the lips I longed to hear utter words of 
praise. He loves me! Weare to be married 
very soon, and I will be a good, true wife to 
him, though I fear my talents will never soar 
above the commonplace. 





FOREST LIFE. 
BY BESSIE THROOP. 


On mine’s a life so free and wild, 
To roam at will the forest wide ; 
To me a simple forest child, 
Dearer than all the world beside, 


With tangled hair and sunburnt face, 
To chase the deer as bounding by ; 

Or frighten from ite Jurkiug place, 
The turkey so black, wild, and shy. 


To swing on the vines by the brook, 

When to kiss the waves the branches droop ; 
And from their mossy, shady nook, 

To moist their lips the flowers stoop. 


When waking in the early morn, 

The birds give me such welcome sweet ; 
As oh, you city bred and born, 

Your ears can never greet. 


I would not change the rade log walis 
Of this my simple cabin home, 

For fairest, proudest, marbie halls, , 
That gleam ‘neath earth's blue star-set dome. 


Ha, lady fair, you pity me! 

And with disdain your lips you curi— 
But, lady fair, I pity thee! 

Happy, free, is the forest girl. 








A CASTLE IN AMERICA. 


BY MBTTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


(Concluded froin page 243.) 


PART II. 


Paip’s stay of a fortnight was over. He 
had not gone back to the city an engaged 
man, as he had hoped, for Lulu had given 
him no chance to speak; but he went away 
full of hope, saying expressive farewells, and 
asserting that he should write, a threat of 
which Lulu took no notice. 

“Tom did wrong to encourage him so 
much, cousin,’’ she said to me, when he was 
gone; “‘I do not love him, and shall never 
marry him.”’ 

** Poor Philip !’’ 

**Don’t pity him, if you please, cousin. If 
you do, you will exasperate me. He will be 
just as deeply in love with the next girl that 
pleases his fancy, as he is with me. It’s his 
nature. He is not 4 man to die for a woman 
—nor for a woman to die for,’? she added; 
looking off dreamily into space. 

**I hope you do not think of doing any- 
thing so desperate for any man,’’ I said, a 
little annoyed. ‘‘It seems to me that the 
best and purest women always will love to 
the death the most selfish and cruel men.’’ 

‘*T3 that the way with you, cousin?’’ she 
asked, trying to laugh. 

I had not meant tosayso much. If Lulu’s 
heart was wounded, as I felt that it was, the 
wound was one she would seek to hide even 
from my eyes, and I had purposed to appear 
unconscious of it until it had time and chance 
to heal. Todivert her attention, I was about 
to propose a visit to the flower-garden in 
search of bouquets for the vases, when we 
were surprised to see the Berkely carriage 
dashing down the hill and drawing up before 
the door. We were on the porch, and waited 
to learn the object of the visit. There was a 
servant beside the coachman, but no one in 
the carriage; the servant descended hastily, 
and running to the porch was about to ring 
the bell, when he perceived us, and, bowing, 
handed a note to Lulu. 

Her fingers trembled so that she could 
Jhardly open it. ‘‘Read, too, cousin,’’ she 
said, and I looked over with her the brief 
message, written in pencil, and directed to 
Miss Laura Cameron :— 





‘*Do not refuse to come to us,’’ it said, 
‘for this is no hour for ceremony. My wife 
is dying, and she asks me to send for you. 
She has become attached to you, though you 
are a stranger, and says she wants you pre- 
sent. Bring your friend, if she can come, 
and do not delay, for she is dying. 

‘*H, BERKELY.”’ 


Lulu burst into a flood of tears. I could 
not refrain from joining her. Alas! remorse 
was tugging at our heartstrings. For two 


weeks we had kept away from the avenue, 
when that poor, dying child was, perhaps, 
eagerly watching for us, and going home each 
night bereft of this small comfort. 

‘*Stay here; i will bring our bonnets,’’ 
and with an effort at self-control Lulu checked 
her sobs, to fly up stairs. 

In two minutes we were on our way to 
the castle. We had often pictured a visit 
to its stately halls, but not on such an errand. 

Mr. Berkely met us at the foot of the stair- 
case: ‘‘She is expecting you,’’ was all he 
said, and we ascended with him, and entered 
a large airy chamber, where every luxury that 
could soften the pangs of disease was gathered. 
Our first glance was towards the bed, which 
was drawn close to the window, and where, 
white as the pillows against which it rested, 
shone the sweet young face, so wasted, so 
changed, even in these few days, lighted up 
now with the strange splendor of death. The 
large eyes sought Lulu’s, who checked the 
cry which rose to her lips, pressed down the 
sobs which almost strangled her, and went 
forward quietly, in obedience to the mute 
call of that look. She covered the cold hands 
with kisses, looking into those dying eyes 
with a love as intense as that which they ex- 
pressed. A love which seemed to satisfy the 
yearning of the other, for the old smile came 
again to her lips. ‘‘I am going to die,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘I could not die alone.’’ 
Lulu involuntarily glanced towards the hus- 
band. 

Lily interrupted the look, and made an effort 
to say: ‘‘Not that. He is kind, too kind. I 
love him; he is my cousin, my brother; but 
I wanted a sister with me. I never had one 
till I made one of you.”’ 
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Lulu smiled and kissed her. The sympa- 
thy between the two was a marvellous thing 
to see; both pure, both spiritual, they aad 
beeu drawn together by a kindred closer 
than that of blood. Though Lulu’s heart was 
laboring painfully, she continued calm, out- 
wardly, for she saw that the slender thread 
of life was worn to the last fibre, and the 
slightest strain would break it. Gasping, 
dying, Lily’s eyes still sought hers, which 
smiled into them all the tender, pitying love 
of which human nature is capable. Mr. 
Berkely had taken his place at the head of 
the bed, supporting his wife in his arms; his 
was not a countenance to betray emotion 
easily ; it seemed to grow harder and colder 
as the minutes wore on, but I saw a sin- 
gle tear form and fall, like the great drops 
which precede a thunder-burst. The physi- 
cian, who had been summoned from the city 
by telegraph, entered while we were waiting, 
gave a glance at his patient, and sat down; 
the nurse was weeping in a corner of the 
room. 

In half an hour all was over. The child- 
wife was in heaven, and Lulu and Mr. Berkely 
were clasping hands above her corpse; none 
knew whether the action was voluntary, or 
only a part of her death struggle, but, in dy- 
ing, Lily had forced their hands together ; 
and, in the agony of the time, Lulu would not 
withdraw hers, though I could see that she 
grew faint under the pain of the fierce, un- 
conscious pressure he gave it. 

‘Our dear child’s sufferings are over,” 
said the doctor. 

He had been her physician from infancy, 
and he spoke as if his own daughter had 
been taken from him. Mr. Berkely kissed 
the lips, laid the wasted form gently back, 
and went to his room. We saw him no more, 
though we remained several hours assisting 
the nurse in such duties as remained to be 
performed. Once again we visited the castle 
to hear a prayer spoken over, the remains by 
the minister who had married the young cou- 
ple, and who accompanied the funeral cortege 
to New York, where the last ceremonies were 
to be observed. There were two or. three 
people out from the city, who seemed to be 
distant relatives; but as the funeral was to 
take place from the church where she was 
married, we were not surprised at the small 
number in attendance at the mansion. Lulu, 
who felt as if she were the adopted sister of 





the dead, wished to accompany the party to 
New York, but Mr. Berkely did not solicit 
her to do so. 

We went back to our own bright home on 
that first day of September, feeling sad and 
thoughtful. Lulu retired to her room, and 
I saw her no more that day. Nor ever, 
after that, was she the same as before this 
singular episode in our lives. The effect 
upon her was not transient. Indeed, I felt, 
week by week, more anxious about her. On 
her account I was glad to go back, in October, 
to the city, where I hoped the return of old 
associations would arouse her from her mor- 
bid condition. 

Of course Philip renewed his attentions; 
put finding his lady both dull and indifferent, 
he did, as she prophesied, turn his devotions 
to some other more willing beauty. Re- 
minded of it so much by its effect on Lulu, I 
often pondered on that death-bed scene. It 
was incomprehensible to me why the young 
wife should speak of her husband as ‘‘ her 
cousin, her brother.’? Their manner to each 
other had always seemed to me more like 
that of brother and sister than any other re- 
lation, and this it was, probably, which had 
led Lulu to suppose them so. 

All this wonderment was swallowed up in 
greater astonishment when, one day, late in 
November, an attorney waited upon my cou- 
sin with the news that she was co-heir with 
Harold Berkely to his deceased wife’s estates. 
Such had been the wish and will of Mrs. 
Berkely. He had the will in his pocket, and 
proceeded to convince us of its contents. 
There it was, plainly executed—a testament, 
dividing equally all her moneys and estates 
between Harold Berkely and Lulu Cameron. 
The attorney concluded that, with our per- 
mission, Mr. Berkely would call in the eve- 
ning to explain why such a will was made. 

Agreeably to arrangement he came. We 
received him in the library—my husband, 
Lulu, and myself. He was very courteous, 
and made his statement in a few simple words. 
He was less cold than I had ever seen him, 
appearing quite pleasant and natural—‘‘ re- 
joicing already over his freedom!’’ was my 
uncharitable mental comment. 

‘That Mrs. Berkely should bequeath over 
a hundred thousand dollars to a person with 
whom she had not even a speaking acquaint- 
ance, would seem strange to the world at 
large. But I am sure that you three under- 
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stand it, when I say, that she did it purely 
out of a passionate fancy and love which she 
conceived for Miss Cameron. She had few 
friends—did not desire them; but when she 
met you,’’ turning to Lulu; ‘‘she began im- 
mediately to cali you her sister. It pleased 
her, and afforded her something to thiak of 
aud talk about, that she could show her love 
to you in this way.’ 

** And were you willing ?”’ 

‘Certainly, Miss Cameron, or the will would 
not have been made.’’ 

Her eyes sank before his; presently he 
continued :— 

**Tt was a small thing to give her so much 
pleasure. I would have done more to have 
given her less. I am not covetous either; 
though I believe I bear that reputation,’’ and 
he smiled. 

**If she loved me so, why did you keep us 
apart? Why could we not have been friends 
all those weeks ?’’ my cousin suddenly cried, 
and then she began to weep, the memory of 
Lily’s guileless affection broke down her self- 
eontrol. 

‘*That question I will answer some day. 
You will send your attorney to consult with 
mine in order to take the necessary steps for 
settling the estates,’’ he continued, when she 
had somewhat regained her composure. 

‘“‘Mr. Berkely, I have no intention of ac- 
cepting a fortune upon which I have not the 
slightest claim. As for Lily’s love, I pay her 
back in love—there we are quits. But the 
fortune is yours, and must remain so.’’ 

“It was her wish,’’ was the quiet reply. 

**T cannot and will not fulfil it.’’ 

** You distress me, Miss Cameron. You do 
wrong to controvert the will of her who is 
now dead. I shall never be satisfied. What 
she has given you is yours; you cannot force 
it back upon me.’’ 

‘*T cannot and will not accept it.’’ 

“Then you did not love my darling Lily.’’ 
(It seems we had chanced upon her real 
name.) 

‘*T did—and do. But this property is an- 
other matter. Let my love remain free and 
pure; do not desecrate it with talk of money 
matters. Iam so sorry you encouraged her 
childish fancy.’’ 

**T had no objections to it, Miss Cameron, 
and it gave her pleasure.’’ 

Lulu remained firm; Mr, Berkely appealed 
to my husband, who was inclined to side with 





my cousin. She did not need this fortune, 
as she had a small independence of her own ; 
our pride rebelled against her accepting it. 
Force of numbers carried the day; our visi- 
tor retired discomfited, with the assertion that 
Miss Cameron must attend to her share of the 
estates, as he had no power to act for her. 

The next day Lulu executed a document 
resigning her title to the property in favor of 
the only real heir, Harold Berkely, and sent 
it to him with word that her decision was 
final. 

Here the matter rested for some weeks ; we 
heard that Mr. Berkely was not in the city. 
Lulu was more distrait than ever. I was 
seriously apprehensive for her health. 

On Christmas a bouquet came, with a note 
from the sender. I saw her blush as red as 
the roses she held; then she kissed the flow- 
ers. ‘‘Cousin,’’ she said, ‘‘they come from 
the castle; they are flowers which Lily once 
loved and tended. Mr. Berkely sends them, 
and asks permission to visit us as a friend. 
What shall I say ?”’ 

‘* What do you wish to say ?”’ 

‘*] would like him to come; we owe that 
much to Lily ;’’ her voice was low, and she 
did not look at me. 

‘¢ You shall decide the matter, Lulu. You 
know what Philip told us about him. If he 
is so selfish and unprincipled, I should regret 
forming any further acquaintance with him.’’ 

‘“‘If I had more opportunity of observing 
him, I could decide better as to his real 
character.”’ 

‘¢A dangerous experiment, child; but I do 
not forbid it. I only beg of you to use your 
usual discrimination.’’ 

Lulu laughed, and ran away to write her 
answer. I detected, that evening, in her 
dress, all the old coquetry; in her eyes, all 
the old light. Mr. Berkely came, and made 
himself very agreeable; despite my prejudice, 
I could but acknowledge his superiority to 
most men of his age. Very dignified, a little 
harsh in some of his judgments, not given 
to fanciful conceits or trifling elegancies, he 
was satisfactory. When [ said so, after his 
departure, Lulu grew quite happy. 

After this he came about twice a week. I 
did not encourage him, for though he won 
upon me in spite of myself, I was suspicious 
of him. To do Lulu justice, she treated him 
even more reservedly than I, always, after 
that first evening. Her manner was cold to 
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constraint; so cold that, finally, his calls 
almost ceased; from twice a week they grew 
to twice a month. 

One rainy March evening, when there was 
no company, the door-bell rang. I know not 
if there is language even in the pulling of a 
bell-wire, but Lulu started, turning red and 
pale. 

‘If that is one of your beaux, I believe I 
will go up stairs, for I have a book to read 
to-night,’’ I said. 

‘*Don’t go, cousin,’? she pleaded, nerv- 
ously, so I sat down again. 

It was Mr. Berkely. He just bowed to me, 
and walked up to Lulu; he was trying to re- 
press some agitation. ‘‘Can I see you alone 
a few moments, by your friend’s leave ?’’ 

**No; it is mot necessary. If you have 
anything to say, let it be before my cousin. 
What is of interest to me is equally so to 
her.”’ 

‘*Even the declaration of a man’s love ?’’ 
he asked, with savage sarcasm. ‘Must I 
declare my love to both of you? Pardon me, 
Miss Cameron, but you treat me in such a 
manner, with such suspicion, that I cannot 
endure it.’ 

Lulu trembled; but returned his fiery 
glance firmly. 

“*Tlove you,’? hewenton. ‘You know it; 
and you love me—do you not? But why do I 
ask?—between souls like ours there is no 
concealment.” 

‘I do love you,” she answered as pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I loved you from the first: be- 
fore I knew you to be the husband of another. 
You led me on to do so, by betraying your 
sentiments for me. I was innocent. You 
were not. I do love you, Mr. Berkely; but 
my love shall not stand in the way of judg- 
ment and right. Unless you can make the 
past to me open as a book, a clear record, 
we must remain strangers. My conscience is 
the master of my heart.’’ 

“I do not know that I have anything to 
conceal,’’ he answered, with evident su:- 
prise. ‘‘Miss Cameron, is it possible that 
you have been influenced by the flying gossip 
of the town?’ 

‘IT have been told that you broke off an 
engagement with a lady whose affections you 
had won, unduly influencing your cousin, 
who was a mere child, to marry you, in order 
to secure her fortune. If you have been 
false to others, why not to me ?’? 





“If you believed these things, you could 
not really love me,’’ he said, drawing nearer 
to her, and speaking in a voice whose eager- 
ness moved even me, whom he was forgetting 
to be a listener, 

**I do not believe them, Mr. Berkely; I 
cannot! But others do. I must satisfy my 
friends.’’ 

‘‘ And your conscience, as you said a mo- 
ment ago,’’ I added, thinking it time to re- 
call them to a sense of my presence. ‘‘ You 
ought not to resent our wish to hear an 
explanation of your broken engagement, and 
of the singular isolation in which you lived 
‘while iu the country, Mr. Berkely.’’ 

“Certainly not, madam,’’ he said, and 
then there came over his countenance one 
of those flashes of light which completely 
changed it; from being a dark and moody 
face, it lighted up into a most brilliant one. 
He was quite at his ease; smiled, took a 
chair which he drew near to Lulu’s. ‘If 
you have the patience to listen, I will make 
all the explanation in the world. I believe 
you wil! find them as simple as the origin of 
most slander proves to be. I was a poor boy. 
My aunt, my cousin’s mother, educated me, 
and, for a time, made a pet of me. Other 
relatives, jealous of my supposed chances of 
sharing her wealth with my cousin, made 
trouble between us which I was too proud to 
set right. I am not so proud now, madam, 
for I have more than fortune at stake,’’ and 
his glance sent the blush over Lulu’s: fore- 
head; ‘‘ besides, I have learned humility, 
through the example of one of the sweetest 
of heaven’s angels. When my aunt died, 
suddenly, as she did, Lily was left a prey to 
all the unprincipled crowd of friends and re- 
lations who prewled about her. There was 
not a person in the world, except myself and 
the family physician, in whom she could place 
confidence. She had always liked me; and 
you know how devoted she is when her choice 
is made. Although her mother had been 
turned against me, she but defended me the 
more ardently. Hardly was my aunt in her 
grave before some distant relatives (for I was 
the only kin she had as near to her as first 
cousin) began persecuting her by their atten- 
tions. The son of this family had, by dint 
of his subtle nature, won my aunt’s confi- 
dence, and her promise that when Lily was 
eighteen she should marry him, if her health 
permitted. The poor child felt towards him 
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the utmost aversion; she perceived all his 
meanness, but she could not convince her 
mother of it. As soon, as I have said, as my 
aunt was taken away, he began to insist upon 
Lily’s fulfilling the promise of her mother. 
She would be eighteen in about six weeks, 
and he wished her, in fact ordered her, to 
marry him then. In vain she pleaded the 
state of her health, and told him, with a 
pathos which ought to have touched a stone, 
that if it was money he wanted, se would 
give it to him; but that she had only a short 
time to live, and she desired to spend that 
time in peace. He thought it a surer way of 
securing all her possessions to insist upon 
the marriage. 

‘*In this strait, Lily sent for me. Of 
course she could not be compelled against 
her will; but she was so nervous, so weak, 
through illness, that she dreaded lest she 
should give way to his persistence. 

‘**T shall say yes, in spite of myself,’ she 
said, piteously. ‘Oh, cousin, I wish you were 
my brother, and then you could take care of 
me.’ 

‘**T will take care of you, my darling; the 
best care which is in my power shall be 
yours.’ 

“**Tf you would marry me, Harold,’ Lily 
continued, ‘I should be safe and happy. I 
should not trouble you long, Harold; only to 
protect me, and do this business for me, and 
hide me away from these people, where I 
can have quiet and peace—peace, to prepare 
for death.’ 

‘* What could I say to a proposition like 
that? I knew that Lily made it, as a child 
would have made it, who wanted to be taken 
up and rocked to rest. I loved her tenderly 
as a friend and brother; I had not then loved 
any other woman—I had not seen you, Miss 
Cameron—I did not know my heart; I only 
felt willing to do everything to smooth that 
dear child’s pathway, leading down to an 
early grave. 

‘*T laid the matter before her physician; he 
advised me to accede to her request, saying 
that her nervous system was being destroyed 
by these petty vexations, and that for me to 
take her to some healthy country-place where 
she could have perfect repose, in the midst of 
the healing influences of nature, was the only 
chance to prolong her life even for a few years. 
You, ladies, who have had such proofs of 
Lily’s impulsiveness, and devotion to any 





cause she espoused, can réadily understand 
that she would have made this proposal to 
me, and that I should accept it in the same 
spirit in which it was made. We were mar- 
ried. I never pretended to her that I loved 
her with a husband’s love. She did not covet 
sucha feeling. She wished a protector—some 
one to trust herself entirely to. It was at her 
request that we lived in such absolute seclu- 
sion. ‘I wish to wean myself from the world, 
Harold,’ she would say. ‘If I make more 
friends, it will only be to part with them.’ 

‘*So she lived there, in saintly peace and 
happiness, disturbed only by those pangs of 
bodily pain which at times would come, 
fading, like the flowers, but quite resigned, 
and waiting to exchange this life for a better 
one. When she met you she asked me, at 
first, to invite you to the castle; then she 
changed her mind, saying: ‘No, no! she is 
too dear to me already ; I shall be less willing 
to die.’ She pleased herself fancying your 
surprise when you should hear about the 
proof she had given you of her friendship. 
When that sudden attack of hemorrhage came 
on which snatched her away, she began to 
call for you, and I sent for you.”’ 

Here he paused; the recollection of the 
death-chamber kept us silent a few moments. 
Presently he spoke again, almost solemnly— 

‘* Her character was the loveliest, the pur- 
est I have ever met or ever expect to meet. 
She knew that she was doomed to an early 
death, accepted it with a child’s faith, grow- 
ing into an angel before the day of her trans- 
lation came. The birds, the flowers, the 
clouds, the sky, were her friends; to me it 
was given to afford her such human cherish- 
ing and companionship as she stood in need 
of. Surely, Miss Cameron, you are not jeal- 
ous of the tie which existed betweén Lily and 
myself.’’ ‘ 

‘No, no! donot think it! Iam only sur- 
prised that, having known her, you could 
deem me worthy to take her place.’’ 

‘* You will not take her place. She was a 
child-seraph. You are a woman, all the 
dearer to me for your little faults, which 
place us more on an equality’’ (smiling 
again); ‘‘you will, if you consent, be my 
wife, the only woman J have ever loved.’’ 

‘Then you did not break off an engage- 
ment with another at the time you married 
your cousin?’’ It was J who asked this 
question ; Lulu had forgotten to ask it. 
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‘*No, madam; I did not know that such a 
report was current. I was aware that the 
person whe persecuted Lily, enraged at losing 
her and her fortune, said all the malicious 
things abont us which revenge prompted ; 
that many of my former friends were influ- 
enced to believe me simply a heartlezs scoun- 
drel; but as to an engagement, I cannot even 
imagine who the jiancée couid have been.’’ 

I noticed that Lulu’s face was growing more 
serene. 

‘‘But you appeared so moody, so persist- 
ent in repelling all advances—people Were 
bound to make out some mystery at the bot- 
tom of your gloom and reticence.”’ 

‘No doubt they were, my dear madam ; 
that is the way of ‘people.’ You may set 
down two-thirds of my ‘gloom and darkness’ 
to the world’s imagination; the other third 
to my natural temperament, increased by 
pride and poverty, and to the care and anx- 
iety consequent upon Lily’s eondition. I will 
not seek to convince you,’’ he added, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘that I am amiable. In fact, I do not 
believe Miss Cameron would like me so well 
if I had not some shadows about me. She is 
too sunshiny herself.’ 

Lulu did not look, just then, as if very 
much afraid of the shadows. I thought it 
high time to retire, so that if she had any 
objection to offer it might be done without 
any farther assistance ; but as I arose to ex- 
cuse myself, Mr. Berkely said :— 

‘**‘One moment, madam; it is true that a 
secret sympathy existed between Lula (may 
I call her so?) and myself—that we were 
drawn towards each other from the first. She 
did not check this current of feeling, because 
unaware of any reason for doing so; but, on 
my part, I exerted all the force of a will only 
too powerful. You will confess that ' made 
no advances; on the contrary, I encouraged 
Lily in her resolution not to increase the 
friendship by visiting. But Lily had almost 
the clear sight of a spirit; she said to me, 
when aware that her hours were numbered, 
‘It makes me happy to think, when I am 
gone, that you and Lulu will live together in 
this place. Promise me, Harold, that you 
will win her for your true wife.’ I am quite 
certain that it was her dying effort to join 
our hands.”’ 

‘Tf sueh was her wish, it must remove any 
seruple which Lulu may have felt, I think,’’ 
I said, and kissing her I left the two alone. 





This summer we are back in our country 
home. Lulu is with me still; but I expect to 
give her up in a few weekg to the keeping of 
the Castle. She still declares that a myste- 
rious air pervades its preeincts, and that, 
often, at the sunset hour, she sees a fairy 
drawbridge thrown out and melting into mist. 
I find in it only a grand old place, wanting 
the ivy trimmed, and a few trees cut down to 
let in the sunshine. None of us forget Lily, 
nor ever will. Her radiant spirit seemed in- 
fused into the light and bloom of every beau- 
tiful thing. Lula feels a confidence that the 
love and goodwill of her spirit-sister is going 
to add to the happiness of her own life. She 
has lost a little of her girlish vivacity, only to 
exchange it for that touch of thought needed 
to complete her loveliness. The gossips still 
talk; only it is Lulu who now bears the repu- 
tation of a fortune-hunter. But society would 
not be, if scandal were not; and as it is to 
God we are accountable, not man, what ‘‘the 
world’’ says scarcely disturbs ‘‘the even 
tenor of our way.”’ 





AN AUTUMN FANCY. 
BY R. B. 


Time of the changing leaf, and dying flower; 

Of all the seasons we with joy do greet, 
Throughout the passing year, for solemu thought 
And fancies sweet and sad thou art most meet. 

I look upon thy woods, élad in rich robes 
Of gold, and purple, red, and russet brown, 
So bright, the sunshine seems upon them shed, 
Even when skies above do darkly frown. 
I watch the leaves, loosened at Jast from life, 
Fall slowly, one by one, without a sound, 
To mingle with their sisters, once so fair, 
Now lying dead and withered on the ground. 
And in each leaf, each changing, dying leaf, 
I read a tale of life, so like my own, 
I can but take the lesson to my heart, 
Aud think, Soon shall my life, like theirs be fown. 
I do not shrink from death, for I have learned 
That life is not all joy and sunshine here; 
The fair gay dreams of youth have passed away ; 
And I have brighter hopes beyond this sphere. 
But oh, I do not want to die, to breathe 
My last sigh out in death's cold chill embraca, 
When Spring, bright Spring, is flinging o’er the earth 
A wondrous spell of loveliness and grace; 
Ah no, not then, when balmy breezes float 
Above, around, with richest blessing rife; 
I would not fade away and be forgot, 
When all things else are springing into life, 
In Autumn let me die; that Autumn winds 
Their mournfal dirges o’er my grave may moan, 
And falling leaves around my tomb may rest, 
Murmuring low, “Thou diest not alone.” 
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A DRAMATIC PROVERB. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE, 


BY STIRLING COYNE. 


Characters. 


Peter LAMBKIN. 

Mrs. Aucestis LAMBKIN. 
GeorcE BaLMER. 

Mrs. Dora BaLMeER. 
Lucy, a@ servant. 

Mrs. FLOWERDALE. 


ScenE—A handsomely-furnished drawing-room in 
a marine villa at Brighton. Large French 
windows, centre flat, through which may be seen 
the Esplanade and the sea beyond. Door of 
entrance, L. U. E. Door of Mrs. Lamsxin’s 
apartment, 2d E.L. Door of Mrs. BatmMEr’s 
apartment, 2d E.R. A folding screen, R.; 
a table, C., on which are vases and flowers; 
striking clock on a table between the two doors 
L. Two easy chairs R. and L. Mrs. Bat- 
MER engaged at an embroidery frame, L., Mrs. 
LAMBKIN reading in an easy chair, R., further 
up the stage. 


Mrs. L. Ridiculous! absurd! How man 
could write—or woman could utter such de- 
moralizing sentiments is incredible. Just 
listen, Dora. (Reads.) ‘Julia laid her head 
on her husband’s bosom, and looking with 
the confidence of a child in his face, said, ‘I 
am yours—yours, dearest Charles; my whole 
being seems absorbed in that sweet conscious- 
ness. Guide me, sustain me, and cherish 
me, for 1 have no will, no thought, no desire 
that is not yours.’”’ (Rising and flinging the 
book away angrily.) There! Such detestable 
principles would subvert domestic govern- 
ment, and destroy the independence which a 
woman should never surrender to a conjugal 
tyrant. 

Mrs. B. (Laughing.) I know your system 
of matrimonial discipline does not agree with 
those doctrines of passive obedience— 

Mrs. L. Which, in spite of my advice and 
exhortations, you have adopted and practise 
towards your husband. It is treason to the 
rights of woman to humble yourself as you do 
to a man, who, like all his egotistical sex, is 
oaly too ready to believe that women were 
sent into the world to serve and obey their 
proud masters. 

Mrs. B. That is a fault with which you 
cannot reproach yourself, Alcestis. You rule 
poor Mr. Lambkin— 
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Mrs. L. As a woman who respects her 
rightful position in the matrimonial scale 
should rule one of the creatures. From the 
day we were married I have kept a tight rein 
upon my Peter; and although a little restive 
and stubborn at first, I gradually subdued 
him, brought dwn his spirit, and tamed his 
temper, till I can lead him like my lap-dog 
in a silken thread. 

Mrs. B. Without consulting his will ? 

Mrs. L. His will? Ha! ha! ha! Whata 
simpleton you must be to imagine Peter has 
any will but mine. We had a little tiff on 
our wedding-day which settled the question. 
Peter wanted to smoke a cigar after dinner. 
I forbade the vulgar indulgence; he remon- 
strated; I remained calm, but firm. At last 
he succumbed, and the cigar was flung out of 
the window. Thai was the first lesson [ 
taught him. He has never forgotten it. 

Mrs. B. It is not likely he should. ( Rises.) 
But as all men have faults, my hustand, I 
know, has his share of them. 

Mrs. L. Oh! I’m glad you admit your idol 
to have some trifling defects. For instance, 
he has a horrid temper. 

Mrs. B. A little hasty, sometimes, but his 
ill-humor don’t last long. 

Mrs. L. He won’t bear contradiction. 

Mrs. B. I know it; so I never do contra- 
dict him. 

Mrs. L. He is scarcely ever at home. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps he is happier abroad. It 
must be so triste for a man to be condemned 
to perpetual domestic i:aprisonment with his 
wife. 

Mrs. L. I protest, Dora, you’re the most 
provoking creature in existence. But what 
would you say if your husband preferred the 
society of another woman to yours? 

Mrs. B. (Starting.) Another! (With an 
effort.) He should hear no reproach from my 
lips. z 

Mrs. L. Oh, this is too much! You'll be 
pointed at, child, as the Patient Griselda; 
your humility will be cited as a frightful ex- 
ample to the whole wedded world; we shall 
have matrimonial reformers questioning the 
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divine rights of woman, and advocating 
equality in the married state. Shocking— 
shocking principles! 

Mrs. B. 1 shall trust to them, nevertheless, 
to correct my husband’s faults: of his moral 
truth I cannot entertain a doubt. 

Mrs. L. Ha! ha! ha! It’s a pity to dis- 
turb such a sweet confiding dream, but I’ve 
observed Mr. Balmer for the last month—ever 
since we came to live together in this charm- 
ing marine villa. 

Mrs. B. (Sighs.) I thought we should be 
so happy together. 

Mrs. L. So we are, my dear, perfectly 
happy: at least I speak for myself and Peter, 
upon whom I can constantly keep my eye. I 
can see him at this moment playing at duck 
and drake on the beach. 

Mrs. B. Ah! innocent pleasures for inno- 
cent minds. But you were going to say 
something about George. 

Mrs. L. True. You must not be hurt by 
my candor, but everybody perceives that Mr. 
Balmer pays particular attention to that Mrs. 
Flowerdale. 

Mrs. B. Well, Ido not desire to monopo- 
lize my husband’s attention. 

Mrs. L. That is very kind of you, especially 
as Mrs. Flowerdale thinks, and I dare say 
Mr. Balmer also thinks, she is irresistible. 

Mrs. B. I admit she is young, handsome, 
witty— 

Mrs. L. And a widow—end a widow, my 
dear, don’t forget that. 

Mrs. B. I cannot forget she is my friend. 

Mrs. L. The greater the danger. I don’t 
mean to say that Mrs. Flowerdale meditates 
the conquest of your husband, but nature 
made her a woman, and art has made her a 
ooquette; lier instinets and her education 
compel her to seize every victim that comes 
in her way. 

Mrs. B. Still I have confidence in my hus- 
band’s moral principles, and in the efficacy 
of my own system. 

Mrs. L. An abominable system, which would 
render poor married women slaves to the will 
ef their despotic lords. Stay, are you willing 
to test the meriis of our respective modes of 
treatment—y6ur sedatives against my tonics. 

Mrs. B. Syrups versus Bitters. Ha! ha! 
ba!ha! Yes, I am quite ready to do so, and 


to wager a dozen pairs of gloves upon the 
issue. 
tria)? 


But how do you propose to make the 








Mrs. L. You know that I have arranged to 
go to London this evening, to my mother’s ; 
now nothing would be easier than for you to 
make some excuse to accompany me and re- 
turn with me to-morrow. Your husband 
won’t object, you may be certain. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps not. But I don’t see 
clearly the object of this journey. 

Mrs. L. It will be only a feint, for we’ll 
remain here in ambush; and while our 
spouses imagine us chatting cosily at St. 
John’s Wood, we will be watching their pro- 
ceedings at home. 

Mrs. B. Capital! I agree to the stratagem 
—for I know George will come out of the trial 
like gold from the furnace. 

Mrs. L. And my Peter like steel from the 
anvil. Hush! I see my precious little partner 
returning from the beach. 

Mrs. B. And mine sauntering this way from 
his evening stroll. 

[Mrs. L. resumes her seat, R. 


Enter Peter LamBKin through the open window, 
at back, R. 

Peter L. Ah, lovey! I hope I have not out- 
stayed my liberty. Mrs. Balmer, how dy’e do? 

Mrs. L. (Looking at her watch.) Five min- 
utes past the time I allowed you, Mr. Lambkin. 

Peter L. I’m so sorry, my love, but duck 
and drake is such an exciting pastime that— 

Mrs. L. That you forgot your wife’s com- 
mands, sir. 

Peter L. No, really. Your commands are 
always implicitly obeyed by me—but—a— 
forgive me this time and I promise never to 
trausgress again. 


Enter Gzorce Batmer, through the window, at 
back L, smoking @ cigar. 

George B. What a splendid evening for a 
cigar. (Perceiving Mrs. Lambizin.) Oh! I 
beg pardon, Mrs. Lambkin, you don’t like 
smoking. (Flings his cigar out of the window.) 

Mrs. L. ’Tis a practice I detest, Mr. Balmer. 
I have forbidden Peter ever to smoke. 

Peter L. Dreadful bad habit. (Aside to 
George.) I had a weed on the sly after 
dinner. 

George B. What a number of fine girls 
were promenading this evening. 

Peter L. Delicious. (Recollecting himself.) 
Hem! That is—I don’t know; I never no- 
ticed them. 

Mrs. Balmer takes her husband’s hat and offers 
to kiss him; he kisses her carelessly on the cheek. 
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George B. There, get away, little fool. 

Mrs. B. Aow your hat wants brushing. 
(She goes up the stage smoothing his hat with her 
handkerchief.) 

Peter (Aside.) Mrs. L. never smooths my 
hat. 

Mrs. L. Place that footstool for me, Peter. 

Peter L. (Placing a footstool for Mrs. Lamb- 
kin.) There! Put your dear little tootsicums 
there, my love. What a pretty pair they are. 
Hah! the artist who makes those delicious 
little boots ought to bless his lucky stars. 
(Aside to George.) There was a lovely pink 
pair on the esplanade this afternoon, but Mrs. 
L. was with me, so I could only steal a glance 
at them. 

George takes a newspaper from table, throws 
himself into easy chair, L, and glances over it 
listlessly. 

Mrs. L. Peter! 

Peter L. Yes, lovey. 

Mrs. L. Fetch my eau-de-Cologne from my 
dressing-table. 

[Perer runs off 2d E. L. 

George B. ( Yawns.) Nothing stirring; gen- 
eral stagnation. Opera closed; clubs empty; 
Rotten-row a desert, and Margate a mob. I 
think I must take a few days’ cruising round 
the coast. 

Mrs. L. With Mrs. Balmer, of course ? 

George B. (Looking irresolutely at his twife.) 
With—hem! Dora, I—a—did not think—a— 

Mrs. B. No, no! I’m a wretched sailor. 
George will enjoy himself much better with- 
out me. 

George B. (Rising.) Oh, I shall do very 
well, and you can amuse yourself with your 
friends and the German band on the esplan- 
ade. (Vexred.) We shall be very happy 
apart. (Aside.) She let’s me do just as I 


like. Why the deuce will she never oppose 
me? 
Mrs. B. (Aside.) I adore the sea, and 


with him it would have been delightful. 
( Sighs.) But he has no desire for my society. 
No matter, I can be patient, the time will 
come—it. must come, when my love will con- 
quer his indifference. 


Re-enter Perer Lampkin from L. 


Peter L. Here, my dear, is your eau-de- 
Cologne. (Gives the bottle to Mrs. LamBxIN. ) 
(George takes his hat, and is about to quit the 
apartment.) Where are you going, Balmer? 
Can’t we have a quiet game of whist, hey? 





You shall have Alcestis for your partner ; she 
holds tremendous cards—the majority trumps 
—and mostly counts honors in her own 
hand. 

George B. I am very sorry, my dear fellow, 
I must relinquish so powerfulahand. (Turns 
to Mrs. Lampkin.) The fact is, I am engaged 
to play a match at billiards this evening with 
the Chevalier Carambole, from Paris. Of 
course, you have heard of the Chevalier’s 
famous play—everybody has heard of it, and 
there are heavy bets bn both sides, so I can- 
not possibly— 


Enter Lucy, LZ. U. E. 


Lucy. Mrs. Flowerdale, ma’am. 

Mrs. B. Oh! show her in, Lucy. 

[Lucy exits. 

George B. (Putting down his hat, and aside.) 

Mrs. Flowerdale! hem! (Aloud.) I was 
going to say Iam in no particular hurry; I 
ean even wait (looking at his watch) for another 
hour. 

Mrs. E. Oh, pray don’t think of sacrificing 
yourself to our stupid rubber, Mr. Balmer. 
You have another game to play. 

George B. (Embarrassed.) Not the slight- 
est sacrifice, my dear madam. I am an en- 
thusiast in whist. 


Enter Mrs. Frowerpare, ZL. U. E. 


Mrs. L. (Looking significantly at Mrs. Fuow- 
ERDALE.) When the Queen of Hearts turns 
up. (Aside to Pkrer.) Look this way, if you 
please, sir. 

Mrs. B. I’m delighted to see you, dear 
Louisa, though the pleasure must be brief. 
I am going to London by the next train and 
sha’n’t return till to-morrow. (Surprise of 
GeEoRGE and PETER.) 

George B. Going to London! 

Mrs. B. With Mrs. Lambkin, dear George. 
I have to order a dress at my milliner’s, and 
we have arranged to sleep at her mother’s 
to-night. 

Peter L. (Suddenly interested.) Hey! My 
Alcestis going for the night! Hoor—(sud- 
denly checking himself, and in a melancholy tone) 
aah! Then our game of whist is knocked up 
unless Balmer and [ play double dummy. 

George B. Like double donkeys. 

Mrs. B. (To Georce.) If you have any 
objection to my going, dear George— 

George B. Objection! none in the world— 
go by all means. (Turning to Mrs. Frowsr- 
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DALE.) I must try to support existence in 
your absence. 

Peter L. But we shall be very miserable 
till they return—shall we not, Balmer? 

George B. Dreadfully miserable. {Takes a 
rose from @ bouquet which Mrs. FLOWERDALE 
carries ; kisses it and places it in his button-hole. 
They go up the stage 4nd converse apart, Murs. 
Lamsxix beckons Mrs. Baumer down to front. 
Perer takes a pack of cards out of a box on the 
console table, sits at table C., and begins to ar- 
range them for a game of ‘* Patience.’” 

Peter L. (Aside.) A game at ‘ Patience” 
may depress my exuberant joy. (He prances 
and kicks about under the table when Mus. Lams- 
KIN is not looking.) 

Mrs. L. (Apart to Mzs. Baumer.) Well, 
am I right or not? You see the result of 
your relaxed system of government. Your 
husband neglects and treats you with indif- 
fereuce—I had almost said contempt-—scarcely 
notices you when he enters the room—pro- 
poses a yachting cruise without you, and 
invents a match at billiards to escape from 
your society; worse still, he makes love to 
your friend—the widow—before your face. 
(Gzorce and Mrs. Frowerpate Jaugh.) I 
dare say they are laughing at you this mo- 
ment. Now look at my Peter, playing ‘‘ Pa- 
tience’’ like a stupid little goose as he is. 
There is an example of my system of keeping 
a husband down. 

Mrs. B. (Apart.) Down indeed! poor 
fellow. 

Mrs. L. (Apart to Mrs. Batmer.) Confess 
that you have lost your wager, and order 
your glover to send me home a dozen pairs 
of Jouvin’s best. 

Mrs. B. (Apart to Mrs. Lamaxin.) Wait— 
the trial isn’t over. I have still confidence 
in the magic of kindness, and the efficacy of 
my system. 

Peter. Bah! I wish that Queen was out 
of the way. 

Mrs. L. Come, Mrs. Balmer, or we shall be 
late for the train. 

Mrs. B. Good-night, dear George. 

George. Bye, bye, Dora. (Kisses his hand 
carelessly to her.) (To Mrs. Fuowerpaue.) 
Must you go too, Mrs. Flowerdale? (Jn an 
undertone to her.) Forsake me at such a 
moment? Cruel woman! 


Mrs. F. (Apart to him.) Hush! I have 
something to say to you in private—I will re- 
turn after your wife has left. (Goes up stage.) 








George (aside). In private! Can she have 
taken my idle flattery seriously ? (Reflecti: 9.) 
Gad! it looks like it. 


Lucy enters R. U, E. with cloaks and bonneis. 


Lucy. The train starts in seven minutes, 
ladies. Here are your cloaks and bonnets. 
The fly is at the door. 

Mrs. L. O dear! we have not a moment to 
spare. (They hurry on their cloaks and bonnets, 
Mrs. FLOWERDALE assisting Mrs. Baumer. Exit 
Lucy R. U.E.) Peter! 

Peter. My dear! 

Mrs. L. You may kiss me and say good-by. 

Peter. May 1? (Kisses her.) Ah! Nectar, 


honeydew, lemon-drops, and sugar-candy are 


nothing to that kiss. 

Mrs. L. Observe my injunctions, and be in 
bed at ten. 

Peter. I shall have one leg between the 
sheets at the first stroke of the clock. But I 
should like before retiring to my lonely couch 
to take awalk on theesplanade. Just to ask, 
‘* What are the wild waves saying ?’’ 

Mrs. L. Humph! On the esplanade? (Zooks 
at him suspiciously.) Go! (Aside). I shall be 
there too. [Mrs. Baumer and Mrs. Lampkin 
exeunt R. U. E., followed by Mrs. FLoweRpa.e. 
The evening begins to fall. 

Mrs. FP. (Aside to Gzorce as she goes out). 
Wait! (£rit R. U. £. 

Peter. (Dancing and singing.) Ri-toll-loll-de- 
roll-de-roll. She’s gone—she’s off! (Flings 
the cards about, and sings)— 

“The day is past, the night ’s our own, 
So let us feast the soul ; 
Should any pain or care remain, 
Why, drown it in the bowl.” 

George B. (sits R.) You’re in high spirits, 
Lambkin. 

Peter. Why shouldn’tI? I’m a free man— 
an emancipated Briton! When the cat’s 
away, the mouse may play. I’m going to 
join a jo'ly party at the hotel; brandy and 
water and cigars. You’ll come, Balmer? 
We’ll make a night of ii, my boy! 

George B. No! I shall stop at home (sits Z). 

Peter. Oh, hang it, you have no pluck! 
You don’t appreciate the luxury of getting 
rid of your wife (lighting a short pipe with a 
match). Well, if you won’t, you won’t; but 
*tis my opinion that the man who fears his 
wife—in her absence—is deficient in the moral 
courage that every man who calls himself a 
man should possess! (Puts on his hat jauntily, 
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and exit R. through window at backs then enter 
Mrs. Frowsrvatzs R. U. E.) 

Mrs. F. Mr. Balmer, I did not perceive you 
at first in the twilight. 

George B. (Starting up and meeting her.) 
But you come like a bright vision to dispel 
the gloom, and wake my soul to rapture. (He 
is about to take her hand; she repels him by a 
gesture.) 

Mrs. F. A truce with passionate heroics, if 
you please. The motive for my seeking this 
private interview is purely that of friend- 
ship. 

George. Oh! ah! yes! highly flattered, I’m 
sure—hm! Friendship—very nice sort of 
sentiment for young ladies past fifty. 

Mrs. F. As an early friend and attached 
schoolfellow of your wife, I am deeply in- 
terested in her happiness. 

George. Oh, certainly; quite natural and 
beautiful those feminine attachments. I be- 
lieve that Dora loves you as ardently as she 
does any person in the world, 

Mrs. F. Except her husband. 

George. Ha, ha, ha! People imagine that 
a wife who yields to her husband in every 
particular must be devoted to him. Quite a 
mistake. Dora does not care a straw for me. 

Mrs. F. Eow can you think so? Is she 
not the sweetest and most amiable disposition 
in the world—never opposes you in any 
way? 

George. That’s it. I like opposition some- 
times ; it’s a proof that a wife takes an in- 
terest in you when she opposes you. The 
very sweetness of Dora’s temper irritates me. 
Contrary to my nature, and, shall I confess 
it, to my affection for her, I have endeavored 
to provoke her to resistance by ungentle 
means. I pretend indifference to her tastes 
and contempt for her wishes. I have become 
a capricious tyrant at home, and a careless 
husband abroad. I have even gone so far as 
to kick her unoffending lap-dog (Mrs. F. 
laughs) and, would you believe it, she did not 
fly in a passion. I meet neither sulks nor 
reproaches: no frowns, no tears, nothing but 
that unvarying smile which proves that she 
has no feeling. 

Mrs. F. Have you ever tried to make her 
jealous f 

George. Well, I—I have ventured to the 
verge of that dangerous precipice, but the 
experiment failed; nothing could disturb her 
serenity. 








Mrs. F. Because she trusted in you with 
implicit faith. Now I am going to betray my 
friend. 

George. You betray her? 

Mrs. F. To secure her happiness and yours. 
Lucy has confided to me a profound secret, 
which I have kept faithfully fer five minutes. 
( Conjfidentially)— Neither your wife or Mr. 
Lambkin’s has gone to London; they remain 
here to decide a wager. 

George. A wager—what wager ! 

Mrs. F. The merits af their respective sys- 
tems of managing husbands. Hush! (in a 
suppressed voice.) Speak softly, [ hear Dora 
in that room (points to R.). Do you think 
you could make love to me for five minutes. 
(She sits C.) 

George (Passionately). For eternity—thus 
on my knees—could I pour forth my soul in 
love. (He drops on his knee R. C., and seizing 
her hand, kisses it eagerly.) 

Mrs. F. Very well, indeed; capitally acted. 

George B. (Aside.) Pshaw! I’m making 
a fool of myself. [The door R. opens: Mrs. 
BALMER appears at it, and seems horror struck. 
Mrs. FLOWERDALE perceives her. 

Mrs F. (Apart to George.) Go on—go on; 
couldn’t be better. [Mnrs. Baumer fotters from 
the door behind the screen without being seen by 
her husband. 

George B. In what words shall I convince 
you of my love? Tell me that—that—you 
reciprocate my passion. (Apart to Mrs. F.) 
Is that warm enough ? 

Mrs. F. (Apart to Gzorez.) A little more 
ardor, if you can. 

George B. (More ardently.) Incomparable 
woman! Best and loveliest of your sex, I 
lay my throbbing heart at your feet. 

Mrs. F. Your wife, Mr. Balmer—think of 
your wife. 

George B. My wife! Oh! ah! Oblige me 
by never mentioning her; it is you—you 
only, that I live for, and love. [A cry of sup- 
pressed agony and a fall is heard behind the 
screen, GerorcE and Mrs. FLOWERDALE start up. 

George B. Who is it? [Mrs. FLowERpALe 
rushes to the screen, dashes it down and discovers 
Mrs. LamBkin extended on the floor in a swoon. 

Mrs. F. (Pointing to Mrs. Batuer.) Your 
wife—who has no feeling—who does not love 
you: there is the proof of both. 

George B. My dear Dora! Oh! I have 
wronged her cruelly by attributing to indif- 
ference the indulgence of a loving heart. As- 
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sist me, dear Mrs. Flowerdale, to bear her to 
her chamber, where I can explain and justify 
my conduct. [They raise and support Mrs. 
Baumer into room R. When they are gone, Mrs. 
Lampkin rushes in through R. window at back, 
greatly agitated, and out of breath. She wears a 
hat and showy feathers instead of her bonnet. 

Mrs. Z. Oh! Bless me, oh! Ishall faint; 
I shall expire. I shall never recover the 
shock; to be accosted and followed by my 
own husband, who did not know me in this 
hat of Lucy’s. The wretch, too, was intoxi- 
cated, positively intoxicated. Oh! the blow 
is too heavy for my feeble frame. [Sinks into 
easy chair L., and covers her face with her hand- 
kerchief; then enter Perer Lampkin through R. 
window at back; his clothes are muddy, his coat 
buttoned awry, his trowsers torn at one knee, and 
his hat battered down upon his head. He is 
smoking a cigar. 

Peter L. (Singing.) ‘‘ For we are jolly good 
fellows; we are’’—ha! ha! ha! I wonder why 
that young party I ran against on the es- 
planade should have started off when I spoke 
toher. I’ve no doubt there was a pretty face 
under that pork-pie hat if I could have seen it. 

Mrs L. (Rising.) Then see it, sir. 

Peter I. (Staggering up to her and looking 
curiously in her face.) Hal ha! hat ha! By 
Jove, it’s Mrs. Lambkin. 

Mrs. L. Yes, sir, it is your insulted and in- 
dignant wife. 

Peter L. Oh! hot ho! ho! What a lark! 
But where did you get that pork-pie hat, 
hey? It wasn’t fair of you, old girl, to im- 
pose upon me; ’pon my soul, it wasn’t. 

Mrs. L. You’re drunk, sir; you’re in a 
state of disgraceful inebriety, or you would 
never dare to address me as “old girl.’’ 

Peter L. I’ve been enjoying myself with a 
few friends. Fill the bumper fair—for Britons 
never will be slaves. 

Mrs. L. Throw away that abominable cigar, 
sir. 

Peter L. I sha’n’t. | 

Mrs. I. (Imperiously.) Peter Lambkin, I 
command you. 

Peter. (Doggedly.) Mrs. Lambkin, I refase 
toobey! Istand upon my native carpet, and 
a husband’s rights. 

Mrs. L. Retire, this moment, sir, to bed. 

Peter. (Furiously.) To bed! Ha! ha! I’ll 
never go to bed unless I like. I’ll follow the 
example of my friend Balmer; I’ll kick the 
dog (Kicking the footstool). I'll smash the 





china (Knocks over a china vase). 1°11 set fire 
to the house—if you'll oblige me with a 
candle. 

Mrs. L. (Screams.) Oh, help! Murder! 
Oh, help! (Drops into easy chair, R., scream- 
ing.) 

Peter. (Dropping into easy chair, L.) Ha! 
ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! (Enter from room 
R., Gzorcz Batmer, Mrs. Batmen, and Mrs. 
FLOWERDALE. At the same time Lucy enters 
R. U. E. with lights. 

George. What is the matter? 

Mrs. B. What has happened ? 

Peter. Nothing particular; only the British 
lion has been roused in my breast. I’m a 
free man, and my name is Peter. 

Mrs. L. Oh, Mrs. Baimer, never was woman 
so deceived as I have been by that deceitful 
wretch ! 

Peter. Order! order! 

Mrs. L. I can’t tell you how I’ve been in- 
sulted and defied by a man whom I thought I 
had reduced tothe most complete submission. 

Peter. Britons never will be slaves! 

Mrs. B. You have lost your wager, then ; 
for your system of controlling a husband by 
severity has been a signal failure. 

Mrs. Z. And how has your system of blind 
complaisance succeeded ? 

George. I can answer; it has made me the 
happiest, fondest, aud most attached of hus- 
bands. 

Mrs. F. Hm! hm! ( Significantly.) I might 
have been otherwise. 

George. Ah! true; it might, but for the 
assistance of a kind friend. 

Mrs. F. Who percvived that in the married 
state the extremes of harshness or indulgence 
are alike dangerous. 

Peter. (Rising and coming down.) Allow me; 
if the roused lion may be permitted to decide, 
I should unquestionably say that— 


‘¢Oin 1s Berrer FoR A Wie THAN VINEGAR.’’ 
( Curtain descends.) 





Rerorm.—He who reforms himself has done 
more toward reforming the public than a 
crowd of noisy, impotent patriots. 


Books are standing counsellors and preach- 
ers—always at hand and always disinterested ; 
having this advantage over oral instructors— 
that they are ready to repeat their lesson as 
often as we please. 











NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 


APRONS, ETC. ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—The Elsie apron. This stylish | The pockets are trimmed to match the edge 
apron can be made either of black or fancy of the apron. 
colored silk. The edge is fancifully cut and Fig. 2.—This stylish bow, formed of satin, 


Fig. 2. 





trimmed with narrow rows of velvet. Loops will be found a very appropriate ornament for 

of black net striped with velvet, and edged | @ silk or pepinm dress. 

with lace, finish the ends of the squares. | Fig. 3-—Fancy apron for a little girl of seven 
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This model is suitable for 
silk, alpaca, or muslin. 

Fig. 4.—The Leda. This is of black velvet, 
edged with a plaited flouncing, finished on 
the lower edge with a fringe. The sleeves 
are trimmed at the shoulders and at the 
wrists with bows and fringed ends. 


or eight years. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


FOR ORNAMENTING POCKET-BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, 
BAGS, RTC. 


THESE patterus are suitable for a great va- 
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Fig. 4. 


riety of purposes. They are very fanciful, 
and will look very well on any of the above- 
mentioned articles. The pattern is worked 
partly in appliqué of colored glac¢ silk, partly 


in satin stitch embroidery with colored purse 
silk. The choice of colors is left entirely to 
personal taste. 
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SIMPLE VANDYKE EDGING. TATTING. 
(See engraving, page 298.) 

For the Instructions and Terms used in Tatting, see 
Work Department, September number. 

1st Rosette. Fill the shuttle, and commenc- 
ing a loop, work 2 double stitches, then (1 
pearl and 2 double alternately, 9 times); 
draw close. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, then (1 
pearl and 2 double alternately 9 times) ; draw 
close ; join the cotton to the Ist pearl loop of 
the next or Ist rosette, then keep the cotton 
at the back of the last rosette and join to the 

th pearl on the right hand side of it, which 
will leave 5 pearls on the left side. 

3d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next pearl; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 
double, 9 times) ; draw close. 

Reverse, turning the’ work on the other 
side, so that the last rosette is down under 
the thumb. 

Repeat the 2d rosette, but in joining to the 
4th pearl of it, the cotton must be kept in 
front. Then repeat the 3d rosette, and con- 
tinue working the 2d and 3d rosettes, keeping 
the cotton alternately at the back or the 
front. 


Tue Peart Ener.—Fill the shuttle, but-do 
not cut the cotton off the reel, as it is re- 





quired for a straight thread. Commence by 
joining to the 3d pearl loop of the 2d rosette, 
hola the straight thread in the left hand and 
work with the shuttle. 

lst Scallop. Work 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double, 3 times) ; join the shuttle cot- 
ton to the 3d pearl of the next rosette. 

2d. 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times), 
join to the 6th pearl of the same rosette. 

3d. As the Ist, joining to the 2d pearl of 
the next rosette; then 3 double, join to the 
3d pearl of the next rosette. Repeat these 
three scallops to the end. 


Tas Heapive.—Commence as the Pearl 
Edge, holding the last rosette down under 
the thumb, and joining to the 4th pearl of it; 
then with the straight thread and the shuttle 
work 2 double stitches; join to the next 
pearl, then 5 double as before. Reverse the 
work, 


Tue Ovat.—Commence a loop, work 6 dou- 
ble, join to the last pearl but 1 of the 2d ro- 
sette, 2 double, join to the last pearl but 1 of 
the 4th rosette; 6 double, draw close and 
reverse. Then with the straight thread work 
5 double as before, and join to the 4th pearl 
of the 5th rosette. Repeat from the gom- 
mencement. 
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L’EUGENIE COLLARETTE, 


(See engravings, page 297.) 


Materials.—Two ounces of Cerise, blue, or green doable 
Berlin wool; and, for the trimming:, one ounce of shaded 
single wool; or, for an ermine border, one ounce of white 
wool and three skeins of black; Penelope Needle No 1. 


THE COLLARETTE, 


Which is worked in raised crochet, that is, 
plain or single stitches, worked on the lower 
edge of the chaiu formed by the top of the 
stitches of the previous row. 

Commence with the double wool and work 
82 chain. 

lst row. Turn, miss 1, 4 plain stitches, 2 sin- 
gle, turn back, leaving the rest of the chain. 

2d. 2 single, 4 plain, then 3 chain, turn 
back. 

3d. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 2d row 6 plain, and on the foundation 
chain 6 single, turn back. 

4th. 2 single, 13 plain, working the last 
stitch in the one chain at the end of the row, 
3 chain, turn back. 

5th. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 4th row, 15 plain, and on the founda- 
tion, 6 single, turn back. 

6th. 2 single, 22 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

7th. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
24 plain, and on the foundation, 6 single, 
turn back. 

8th. 2 single, 31 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

9th. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
33 plain, and on the foundation, 57 single, 1 
chain, turn back. 

Repeat from the Ist row to the end of 8th 
row, working the 6 single on the single 
stitches of the foundation. When these 8 
rows are finished work for the 

9th. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 8th row 33 plain; and on the single 
stitches (4 plain and 2 plain in 1 stitch, 6 
times), then 39 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

10th. Misz 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the last row, 111 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

11th. Miss 1 and 2 plain as before, then 36 
plain (2 plain in one, and 5 plain, 6 times), 
2 plain in one, 41 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

12th. Miss 1 and 2 piaia, then 124 plain, 3 
chain, turn back. 

13th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 38 plain, 3 
plainin one; 23 plain, 3 plain in one ; 23 plain, 
3 plain in one; 40 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

14th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then the rest 
plaig; at the end, 3 chain, turn back. 





15th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 42 plain, 3 
plain in one; 25 plain, 3 plain in one; 25 
plain, 3 plain in one; 44 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

16th. As the 14th row. 

17th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 46 plain, 3 
plain in one; 27 plain, 3 plain in one; 27 plain, 
3 plain in one; 48 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

18th. As the 14th row. 

19th, Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 50 plain, 3 
plain in one, (5 plain and two plain in one, 4 
times); 5 plain, 3 plain in one, (5 plain and 2 
plain in one, 4 times); 5 plain, 3 plain in one ; 
52 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

20th. As the 14th row. 

2lst. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 54 piain, 3 
plaia in one; 35 plain, 3 plain in one; 35 plain, 
3 plain in one; 56 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

22d. As the 14th row. 

23d. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 58 plain, 3 
plain in one; 37 plain, 3 plain in one; 37 
plain, 3 plain in one, 60 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

24th. As the 14th row. 

25th. Miss 1 and 2 piain, then 62 plain, 3 
plain in one; 39 plain, 3 plain in one; 39 
plain, 3 plain in one; 64 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 3 

26th. As the 14th row. 

27th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 66 plain, 3 
plain in one, 41 plain, 3 plain in one; 41 
plain, 3 plain in one; 6% plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

28th. As the 14th row. Fasten off. 


THE TRIMMING. 


The single wool is to be doubled. Com- 
mence with 6 chain. 

1st. row. Miss 1, 5 plain, turn back. 

2d. Keep the loop on the needle, and hold 
the work between the finger and thumb as 
usual; put the needle into the lower edge of 
the next stitch of the last row as in the raised 
crochet, keeping the wool under the Ist fin- 
ger of the left hand, then bring the wool 
round the finger, and taking it upon the 
hook, bring it through the stitch and also 
through the loop on the needle, which will 
form a single stitch; draw the finger ont of 
the loop, and repeat from the commencement 
four times more, turn back. 

3d. It will be seen that two ribs of the 
stitches lie one above the other on the right 
side of the work; put the needle first into 
the rib nearest the loops, and then into the 
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upper r «<e the wool on the needle, and 
bring it th.,agh these two ribs; take up the 
wool again and bring it through the two loops 
on the needle, forming a plain stitch, repeat 
4 times more. 

Repeat these two rows until sufficient is 
made to go round the sides and last row of 
the collarette, then commence *csin and 
make sufficient to go round the neck, sev the 
tightest side of the trimming to the collartte. 
If the border be white, cut the black \vool 
into pieces of about one inch, take tw» of 
them, double and sew ¢o the border about 
two inches apart; it can be fastened either 
with buttons and loops, cord and tassels, or 
hooks and eyes, whichever may be preferred. 





L’EUGENIE MANCHETTES. 


TO CORRESPOND WITH THE COLLARETTE. 


Materials.—The same as the collarette ; one ounce of 
double and one ounce of single wool will be required. 


With the double wool make 44 chain. 

lst. row. Miss 1, the rest plain, turn back. 

2d. Work all the rows in raised crochet, 1 
chain, 21 plain, 3 plain in one, 21 plain, turn 
back. 





3d. 1 chain, the rest plain. 

4th. 1 chain, 22 plain, 3 plain in one, 22 
plain. 

Repeat as the 3d and 4th rows 11 times 





more, working one stitch more at the begin- 
ning and end of the alternate rows. 

Make sufficient of the trimming to go round 
the last row of the work, and another piece for 
the wrist, work the other manchette the same. 





CROCHET PATTERN. 
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CASE FOR EMBROIDERY COTTON, ETC. 


Materials.—Canvas, biack and red fine embroidery 
chenille, twisted gold thread, red velvet ribbon half an 
inch broad, gold beads, white silk. 

Tue outside of this little case is a piece of 

' Java canvas seven inches long and five broad, 
ornamented with a little embroidery. Our 


Fig. 1. 


-t-8- 


1 





model is worked in point Russe, with red and 
black chenille, and twisted gold thread; the 
latter forms cross stitches between and upon 
the large chenille crosses, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Cut a lining of white gauze or muslin the 
size of the embroidered part. Lay over it on 
both the cross sides a strip of silk about two 
inches and a half broad, and then with a 
piece of silk six inches long and five broad 
makewhe division for the cotton, silk, etc., 





making the hem and marking the divisions 
in fishbone stitch with red sewing silk, Fig 2. 
The prepared inner part must be fastened on 
to the back of the embroidered part, and the 
whole bound with red velvet ribbon, and a 
little gold bead must be worked in on the 
right side with every stitch. Upon the wrong 
side the velvet ribbon is firmly sewn on with 
a cross stitch of fine vblack silk. On one long 
side place two hooks upon the right side, and 
on the other long side about half an inch 





from the binding put two eyes of red silk in 
button-hole stitch; cover the places where 
the hooks are sewn on with a flat red velvet 
bow, ornamented with gold beads. 





GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOX IN THE 
SHAPE OF AN ALBUM. 
(See engraving, page 296.) 

Tus elegant box is made of card-board; it 
is 10 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 2 inches 
deep. It is covered with violet gros grain 
silk, ornamented with patterns of black velvet 
worked in applique over it. These patterns 
are edged with silver cord. The inside of the 
box (see illustration) is lined with white silk : 
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there is an under cover, edged all round with 
silver cord, and over which are crossed white 
silk ribbons; this under cover is stitched on 
to the upper one, on one side only; on the 





Interior of Glove Box. 


other it is fastened on to it by white silk rib- 
bons 6 inches long. The gloves are placed 
between the two covers, and the handkerchief 
in the lower part of the case. A perfumed 
cushion of white quilted silk is laid at the 
bottom of the case. The clasp of the album 
is formed of silver braid and silver buttons. 


——_+2ee+ 


SERVIETTE RING—BEAD-WORK. 


Tae materials required for making this 
serviette ring are: Scarlet silk reps, crystal 
bugles, large milk-white beads, and small 
black and crystal beads. The design is first 





traced on the reps; the star in front of the 
ring consists of crystal bugles of the form in- 
dicated in the engraving; the bugles are 
separated by alternate rows of small crystal 
and black beads; the centre of the star is 
a large milk-white bead. The remaining por- 





tion of the design is copied ‘u a similar 
manner. When the embroidery is complete, 
it is mounted on thick card-board lined with 
silk and edged all round with a row of crystal 
beads. 
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RECEIPTS, 





Heceipts, 


POTTED MEATS. 


Tae preservation of potted meats is mainly due to the 
exclusion of the air by the vessels in which they are in- 
closed, and the layer of fat with which the meat is covered. 

For home purposes we should always recommend butter 
to be employed for this purpose, and hence, the first ope- 
ration necessary in potting is the purification of that sub- 
stance. 

Butter, as ordinarily made, contains a considerable 
quantity of curdy matter derived from the cream. This, 
after a time, turns rancid, even in spite of all the salt that 
may be added ; and consequently the length of time that 
butter will keep is limited. By removing the curd, butter 
will keep a very great length of time without change. 
The only method by which this can be done is by clarify- 
ing. In some parts of Switzerland they put the butter 
into earthenware glazed vessels ; these are placed in large 
saucepans of water and heated very gently until the con- 
tents melt, the greatest care being taken not to overheat 
the butter, aad as soon as it becomes liquid the vessels are 
allowed to cool with the slightest agitation. In this 
manner all the impurities are got rid of; some being 
lighter rise to the top, others, as the curd, sink to the 
bottom. The pure butter so clarified will keep sweet for 
a long time, and it is in this condition that it should 
always be used in potting. If butter is clarified in a 
saucepan over a fire the curdy matter is certain to be 
overheated, and the whole mass becomes unpleasantly 
flavored. 

Clarified butter is better than suet or melted fat to pour 
over the top of potted meats, as the suet in cooling cracks 
away from the pot and admits the air; this evil does not 
generally happen when butter is used. Having made 
these preliminary observations, we will now give some 
receipts for potting meats, premising that small pots 
should generally be used, for two reasons—firstly, the 
covering of butter is less likely to crack when small pots 
are used than when large ones are employed; and se- 
condly, the contents are sooner eaten when opened, so 
that there is less chance of their being spoiled by exposure 
to the air 

Auy kind of meat—as beef, tongue, ham, chicken, etc.— 
may be potted, if first baked or stewed until tender, and 
the fleshy parts pounded in a mortar with salt, such 
spices as may be approved, and a proportion of clarified 
butter; it should then be pressed firmly into the pots, 
melted clarified butter poured over, and the pot tied down 
when cold. In most cookery books a marble mortar is 
recommended. This ie a mistake ; thore cannot bea much 
worse material used for mortars than marble; it is soft, 
and, what is still worse, réadily absorbent of grease and 
flavors, so after having been used for one substance, if 
high flavored, cannot be safely used for another. A good 
wedgewood-ware mortar, such as used by chemists, is the 
cheapest and best that can be employed. 

Many potted articles require special treatment, the di- 
rections for which we subjoin:— 

PorreD SALMon.—Split a salmon down the back, and 
divide it into two pieces, removing the backbone, head, 
and tail. Wipe the two sides with a clean napkin, but do 
not wash them. Salt them slightly, and let them drain. 
Put the drained pieces into a baking pan, after having 
well rubbed them all over with a mixture of powdered 
cloves and mace, and four or five bay leaves and some 











whole pepper. Cover the fish with cold clarified butter, 
and the pan with strong paper. When baked, take the 
salmon out and let it drain from the gravy. Take off the 
skin, and put the fish intothe pots. Sprinkle the upper 
surface of the potted salmon with a little spice, and pour 
clarified butter over it when cold. Then close the pots. 


Porrer Lossrer.—Boil the lobsters yourself. Choose 
hens in preference, on account of the spawn. When the 
lobsters are .cold, pick out all the parts that are eatable. 
Beat the flesh in a mortar, seasoning it with salt and a 
mixture of pepper, mace, and nutmeg finely powdered. 
As you beat and mix it, incorporate with the paste a small 
quantity of clarified butter. Press the meat strongly into 
the potting pots, and pour over it hot clarified butter. 
Lobsters may also be potted by putting into the pots 
lumps of the meat, and pounding only the spawn, and 
filling up with clarified buiter. 


Ported Rassit.—Take off the legs and shoulders of the 
rabbits, also the fleshy parts of the back. Cut off the leg 
bones at the first joint, and the shoulder bones at the 
blades, but without cutting off the meat. Take also the 
livers: season these limbs and livers, put plenty of butter 
over them, and bake them gently; then stow them lightly 
into pots, covering them with clarified butter. The re- 
mainder of the rabbits may serve for any other purpose 
in the culinary arrangements of the day. 


Porrep Picggons.—Clean them well, bone them, season 
them in the usual manner, and lay them very close in a 
baking pan. Cover them with butter; tie very thick 
paper over them, and put the pan into the oven. When 
cold, put them closely packed side by side into pots that 
will hold three each, and cover them with clarified batter. 


Porrep Birps.—Bake them ina pan under a crust, with 
plenty of seasoning and butter. When they are cold put 
as many in a pot as can be forced in side by skle, and 
cover thein with clarified butter. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Rissotes.—Chop the meat very fine; if mutton, a little 
parsley will be an improvement; season it, and rub some 
butterin. Make up the rissoles in the form ofa sugar-loaf, 
beat an egg aud roll them in it, and then in bread crums, 
very fine, twice; fry them a nice golden brown, and 
serve up with good gravy in the dish. Or: The meat 
must be chopped very fine. Take an equal quantity of 
bread crums, a tablespoonful of flour, a little allspice, 
salt, and half an onion chopped very fine indeed. First 
mix the bread crums, flour, and spice together, then mix 
the meat well with it, sprinkle the onion over, stir all 
well together, and stir in two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, 
or a rasher or two of bacon finely minced. Make the 
mixture into balls with a very little milk, press them flat, 
roll each in flour, and drop them one at a time into a 
saucepan of bviling dripping, frying each simply in this 
way. When brown take it out with an egg-slice, let the 
fat drain from it, place it on a pad of paper before the 
fire so as to become quite dry. 


Vea. Curizts. To Stew.—Cut them about halt an inch 
thick, fatten them with a chopper, and fry them in fresh 
butter or dripping. When brown on one side turn and 
do them on the other, continuing to do so till they are 
thoroughly done, which will be in about a quarter of an 
hour. Makea gravy of some trimmings, which put into 
a stewpan, with a bit of soft butter, an onion, a roll of 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, some thyme, parsley, and 
stew the whole overa slow fire for an hour, and then strain 
it; put one ounce of butter into another pan, and when 
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melted mix with as much flour as will dry it up; stir this 
for a few minutes, then add the gravy by degrees till the 
whole is mixed ; boil it five minutes, then strain it through 
a sieve, and put it to the cutlets. Some browning may 
be added, together with mushroom or walnut catsup, or 
lemon pickle. 

Quarter or Lamp.—Bene a quarter of lamb, taking 
great.care not to injure the skin. Make a seasoning in 
the following manner: Cut three onions and fry them in 
lard. When these are nearly done, add some parsley 
chopped very fine, salt, spice, two spoonfuls of cream, 
and four eggs. Simmer this mixture over the fire till it 
becomes pretty thick, then put it into the meat in the place 
of the bone, roll the meat up, and roast it, basting it with 
butter and bread crums. Serve it with rich sauce. 


Beer Croquetres.—Mince some dressed beef very fine, 
melt a piece of butter in a stewpan, add three or four 
onions chopped fine, and fried a pale brown; add a 
spoonful of flour, and moisten with a little guod stock, 
season with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little parsley 
chopped fine. When the sauce is done enough, put in the 
minced beef, let it stew a short time till the sauce is dry, 
then form the meat into either balls or rolls, dip each into 
the beaten white of eggs; have some butter or lard hot, 
but not quite so hot as for other frys, or the balls will 
break ; you must put each ball very gently into the fry- 
ing pan, shaking a little flour over them; roll them about 
genfly in the pan to brown them alike, and when a good 
color, drain them on a cloth, and served on dressed 
parsley 

Fitiet or Beer with Mosnrooms.—Cuta fillet into slices, 
and pour some melted butter over them, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and let them stand for an hour; then 
pat them in a frying-pan, on a quick fire, to biown 
lightly ; take them out, and put in the pan flour enough 
to thicken and brown it ; mix it smoothly, add some stock, 
and some mushrooms, half stewed ; then put back the fil- 
lets, and finish them. When you serve, add to the sauce 
the juice ofalemon. The sauce must be very smooth and 
thick. To vary this dish, leave out the mushrooms, and, 
in place, add a large glass of white wine, or serve with 
tomato sauce, 


Lec or Murron ro Eat Like Ventson.—Choose a fine 
leg of mutton, and let it hang ten days, or even longer, 
in cold weather. Prepare a good forcemeat, and make a 
deep slit near the bone at the filletend. Put in the force- 
meat, and sew over it a piece of linen to keep it in. 
Roast the leg of mutton for two hours anda half. Make 
a good gravy with the shank-bone, and one pound of 
gravy beef, an onion, a few whole peppers, a little salt, 
and a pint and a half of water. Let it simmer for two 
hours. Add a dessert-spoonful of four to thicken it; a 
little burnt sugar, if it is mot dark enough in color, and 
more seasoning if necessary. Strain it, and when the 
mutton is dished, pour a small quantity of the gravy over 
it, Serve the remainder in a tureen ; currant jelly should 
be sent to table with this dish. Of course, the linen that 
is put to keep in the forcemeat would be removed before 
the jajint is dished. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


BrowNeD Porarors.—Steam or boil some rather small- 
sized potatoes, peel them, and throw them into a stew- 
pan of boiling butter; shake them occasionally, and 
when done and well browned serve them upon a thin 
slice of toast which has been dipped into either essence of 
auohovy, or ketchup. 





Poratosrs 1n CREAM.—Have ready some potatoes boiled 
or steamed, and cut into slices; place them in a stewpan 
with a breakfast-cupful of good thick cream, a dessert- 
spoonfal of flour, some sa)t and crushed pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and chopped parsley. Mix thoroughly together, 
place it upon the fire till it is scalding hot, but not boil- 
ing, and serve very quickly. 

Bromzep Porators.—Boil some potatoes in their skins ; 
when done, peel them; dip them into dissolved butter, 
place them upon a gridiron over a very clear fire, grill 
them till they are nicely browned underneath, then turn 
them, and wher of a good color put them in a dish, 
sprinkle them with mushroom ketchup, or simply with 
fine salt, and serve hot. 


Porato OmELetre.—This may be made by simply quar- 
tering four cold boiled potatoes, then cutting them in very 
thin slices crosswise; well seasoning them, tossing them 
in butter, and adding to them a little cream mixed with 
four well-beaten and strained eggs; fry in the usual way. 
Or take two or three nicely-cooked potatoes, mash them, 
and add to them some seasoning and a small quantity of 
cream; stir this in with the yelks of six eggs and the 
whites of two. Fry in butter until browned or one side 
only; serve folded in a dish. These omelettes may be 
made sweet or savory by seasoning them accordingly. 


Potato Scongs.—Take som« boiled or steamed potatoes, 
peel them, and mash them, add some salt and flour suffi- 
cient to give them the consistency of light dough, roll it 
out rather thin, cut it into small cakes, and do them in 
front of a fire in a toaster, or grill them on a gridiron, and 
serve quite hot, either buttered or with butter apart. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Caraway Caxz.—Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, aud mix with it half a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, and half a teacupful of caraway-seeds ; make 
them into a stiff paste with a little cold water, roll it out 
two or three times, cut it into round cakes, prick them, 
and bake them upon floured tins ina slow oven. Cur- 
rants may be used instead of caraway-seeds, if preferred. 

Saratoca Caxe.—Take four cups of sugar and two cups 
of butter, and mix them well together. Take two cups of 
milk, in which dissolve two small teaspoonfuls of sale- 
ratus; beat well six eggs, which add alternately with the 
milk and eight cups of flour to the sugar and butter. Add 
mace and nutmeg to your taste, and also fruit. This will 
make two loaves of cake, It is very good when well 
made and baked. 

Tea Caxes.—With a pound of flour rub a quarter of a 
pound of butter; add the beaten yelks of two, and the 
white of one egg, a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf- 
sugar, and a few caraway-seeds ; mix it to a paste with a 
little warm milk, cover it with a cloth, and let it stand 
before the fire for nearly an hour; roll out the paste, and 
cut into round cakes with the top of a glass, and bake 
them upon floured tins. R 


Appi.s Mgrinoves.—Fill a small pudding-dish half full 
of stewed or preserved apples, or any other acid fruit. 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a very stiff froth, and mix 
in one tablespoonful of sugar to each egg. Pile the egg 
on the fruit, and bake it in a slow oven from one to two 
hours. it can be eaten cold or hot. 

Mag.LBorover Puppine.—Grate enough apples to make 
eight ounces ; add to this eight ounces of fine white sugar, 
eight ounces of butter, six eggs well beaten, the juice of 
two lemons, with the grated peel of one. L'ne a pie-dish 
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with fine puff-paste, put the pudding in it, and bake ina 
quick oven, 

Spicep Pvrrs.—Beat up any quantity of whites of eggs, 
adding white sifted sugar with any spices; the puffs 
to be flavored with mace, cinnamon or cloves; drop 
them from the point of a knife, in a little high towering 
form, upon damp wafer sheets, and put them into a very 
slow oven. 

Lemoyx Cneese-Cakes.—Rasp the rind of a large lemon 
with four ounces of fine sugar, then crush and mix it with 
the yelks of three eggs, and half the quantity of whites, 
well whisked ; beat these together thoroughly; add to 
them four tablespoonfuls of cream, a quarter of a pound 
of oiled butter, the strained juice of the lemon, which 
must be stirred quickly in by degrees, and a little orange- 
flower brandy. Line some patty-pans with thin puff- 
paste, half fill them with the mixture, and bake them 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Orance Cueese-Cakes are made as in the last receipt, 
except that oranges are substituted for the lemons. A 
few thin slices of candied Jemon or orange-peel may be 
laid on the cheese-cakes before baking. 

Preserve Porrs.—Roll out puff-paste very thinly, cut 
it into round pieces, and lay jam on each; fold over the 
paste, wet the edges with egg, and close them; lay them 
on a baking sheet, ice them, and bake about a quarter of 
an hour. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Warre Morxtain Cake.—Take one cup of butter, and 
three of sugar, and mix well together; then add half a 
cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and put into the milk; half a teaspoonful of soda put into 
three and a half cups of flour; the whites of ten eggs, 
beaten very stiff, which you put into the mixtnre, next 
to the last, flour being put in lastly; flavor with essence 
Bake this quantity in three cakes. Then 
make anicing. To one ponnd of pulverized suyar, take 
the whites of three eggs; flavor with vanilla. Fut the 
icing between the layers of cake, and on the top and the 
sides. You will then have delicious cake. 


of lemon. 


Atmoxp Cake.—Work two cups of sugar into one cup 
of butter; one cup of sweet milk, into which dissolve one 
teaspoonful of soda, Four cups of flour, into which put 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-of-tartar. Put in the milk and 
flour alternately ; favor with essence of almond. 

Cup CaKkE.—One cup of butter beaten to a cream, two 
cups of light sugar, four eggs beaten separate, three cups 
of flour, one enp of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in the milk, add a little extract of lemon; bake 
one hour. 

Biscvir Pupprxc.—Crumble four moderate-size biscuits 
in two pints of sweet milk; take a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one cup of sugar, three eggs; beat them sepa- 
tate, and pour the white on top; add a little nutmeg; 
bake half an hour. 

Jetty Cake.—Three and a half cups of flour, two of 
engar, one of milk, three eggs, half a cup of butter, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and one of soda. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pomapzt A LA BomBay.—One pint best olive oil, bottle 
castor oil, two drachms oil of sweet almonds, two drachms 
oil of bitter almonds, two and a half ounces of beeswax. 
Melt all gradually before the fire, stirring gently with an 
tron spoon. When quite smooth pour into bott)<s or pots. 
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OATMEAL PorRIDGE is made by boiling oatmeal and 
water in such proportions that a thick mixture is ob- 
tained, which, on cooling, becomes nearly solid. The 
coarse Scotch oatmeal is far superior for these purposes. 
The most approved method of making porridge is to strew 
oatmeal with one hand into a vessel of boiling water (to 
which salt has been previously added), so gradually that 
it does not become lumpy, stirring the mixture at the same 
time with the other hand, After the requis‘te quantity 
has been stirred in—namely, about two large handfuls of 
coarse oatmeal to a quart of boiling water—the whole 
should be allowed to stand by the side of the fire, so as to 
simmer gently for twenty or thirty minutes. During this 
time it thickens considerably. As thus prepared, it is 
usually eaten with the addition of milk. It is an excel- 
lent article of diet, and especially adapted for children, 
being nutritious, wholesome, palatable, and very eco- 
nomical. 

PicKLED Ontons.—Have the onions gathered when quite 
dry and ripe, and, with the fingers, take off the thin out- 
side skin; then with a knife remove one more skin, when 
the onion will look quite clear. Have ready some very 
dry bottles or jars, and as fast as the onions are peeled, 
put themin. Pour over sufficient cold vinegar to cover 
them, add two teaspoonfuls of allspice, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of black pepper, taking care that each jar has its share 
of the latter ingredients. Tie down with bladder, and put 
them in a dry place, and in a fortnight they will be fit for 
use. This is a most simple receipt and very delicious, the 
onions being nice and crisp. They should be eaten within 
six or eight months after being done, as the onions are 
liable to become soft, 

Syrup or CLroves.—Put a quarter of a pound of cloves to 
a quart of boiling water, cover close, set it over a fire, and 
boil gently half an hour; then drain and add to a pint of 
the liquor two pounds of loaf-sugar; clear it with the 
whites of two eggs beaten up with cold water, and let it 
simmer till it is strong syrup; preserve it in phials close 
corked. 

As arule, sleeping apartments should not be washed on 
wet days, when they are long in drying, but a fine dry 
day should be chosen; and if the floor is cleaned early in 
the morning, and the doors and windows opened, the air 
will be thoroughly dry before evening. If you object to 
scrubbing as causing too much wet, the floors may be 
rabbed with a damp flannel to remove the dust. 


CELERY Preserve,—Cut the blanched part of the eelery 
in pieces, and boil it in water with a large quantity of 
ginger until it is quite tender, then throw it into cold 
water and allow it to remain for an hour, Put it overa 
slow fire in good syrup, with some pieces of ginger, and 
let it remain simmering for an hour. Cool it again, and 
in the meantime thicken the syrup by further evaporation. 
Put the celery in again, and repeat the same process, 
After a third simmering in this way, taking care to keep 
the syrup thick, put the celery into pots, and cover with 
@ syrup. ~ 

Beer-Tea FOR INPANT3.—Take one and a half pound of 
the best steak, cut it into very small pieces, and put them 
into an earthenware jar with enough cold water to cover 
the meat ; tie the top of the jar on, and put it intoa sance- 
pan full of hot water; place the saucepan on the fire, and 
allow it to boil for three hours, by which time all the 
goodness of the meat will be extracted. This is the pure 
essence of beef. No vegetables or seasoning of any kind 
should be used for babies, a little salt only should be 
added. 








Ebitors’ Gable. 


OUGHT AMERICAN WOMEN TO HAVE THE RIGHT 
OF SUFFRAGE? 

We put the question on the basis of duty. Women 
have not the physical ability to gain for themselves this 
political privilege or right. If it be their duty to vote, 
the right must be conferred on them by men who believe 
(as some rationalistic philosophers do) that the best good 
of the nation will thus be advanced and secured. 

The late Mr. Buckle, in his philosophical history, and 
John Stuart Miil, in his political philosophy, both up- 
hold the idea that woman is the moral power of society. 
The Bible teaches a higher destiny for woman; from 
Genesis to Revelation she is shown to be the moral power 
of humanity. But does it follow that it is her duty to 
use this power coercingly, in public or political life? Is 
the world where men congregate the best, the fittest 
place for her mission? If she have not, at the cradle- 
side, trained her own boys to their moral—that is, manly 
duties, will she be able to reform men at the ballot-box? 

The Word of God settles the question of differences be- 
tween the sexes in perfect accordance with the natural 
laws that indicate the best way of human happiness and 
progressive improvement. The summary may be thus 
stated. Man is the protector, provider, and lawgiver. 
Woman is the preserver, the teacher, or inspirer, and the 
exemplar. Our American homes are now settled on these 
Bible doctrines. Our government is based on man’s au- 
thorities and woran’s influences. Let us see what these 
have done ‘sc our nation, estimating the standard of 
excellence by the status of womankind. 

As far&s exemption from the hard work of “ subduing 
the earth’’ (which God has laid expressly on men), the 
women of America are freed from all oppressive out-door 
‘work; and their homes are made more comfortable and 
pleasant than those of any other women, generally speak- 
ing, in the world. There is not now, nor has there 
ever been a nation where the men were so careful to 
provide for their families, and devoted such thought, 
skill, and expense for domestic appliances, intended to 
lighten the tasks of women. The love and liberality of 
fathers a'\. husbands are apparent in the comforts and 
luxeries of American home life, and in the personal ap- 
pearance of their wives and daughters. 

We do not agree with those who would place women 
in competition with men in their industrial pursuits. 
Sach a course would not o ly deteriorate the feminine 
nature but fatally injure society, because giving material 
things a still greater preponderance over moral goodness 
than is now’to be found in Christendom. 

Radical changes are not required in American life. 
What we do need is to increase the power of the good in- 
flaences now active and to restrain and eradicate those 
which are evil. For the first, we need means of culture 
both for girlsand women. The higher—tbat is, the more 
thoroughly trained the mother has been in all branches 
vehich her children will need to learn, the better able she 
will be to form their minds for the reception of culture. 
Qn the right ordering of households depend the health 
and comfort, the improvement and enjoyment of every 
haman being. 

Does not the lady ‘who presides over the duties and 


destinies of family life.require the aid of a thorough train- j 
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ing, mentaily as well as morally, in order to become 
capable of asing her own facu!ties to the best advantage? 
The eminent Mr. Ruskin, in his Lectures on Education, 
places a high estimate on the capacity of the feminine 
mind, and says that a “‘ young lady requires all such 
knowledge as may enable her to understand and even aid 
the work of man.” 

And yet in America, while the young men have schools 
and colleges richly endowed by publie and private boun- 
ties, to fit them for all manly professions, there has never 
been an institution in our land founded and endowed by 
State or National bounty forthe young women. And there 
is but one endowed institution in all our wide country. 
Vassar CoLLegs stands alone in its just design of giving 
“to the young women of America an education as thor- 
ough as our colleges are accomplishing for young men.”’ 
The founder of Vassar College has the glorious honor ef 
leading in this—the right way of individual and national 
improvement. 

Moreover, women have never yet had any suitable 
means of education for their household duties. Domestic 
Science, far more important to the health, happiness, and 
morality of mankind than any other sort of scientific 
learning, has never yet had a college or school founded 
to teach its arts, rules, method of practice, and deep mys 
teries of knowledge. Congress has liberally given mil- 
lions of acres of public lands to found Agricultural 
Colleges for working men: working women have no 
recognition in this national bounty. Is it not time to 
begin the experiment of fitting woman for her own work ? 
She certainly has many things to do. Among these du- 
ties there must be some of importance to the public weal. 
Do not the daughters of the Republic require more for 
their culture than the elementary education of the com- 
mon schools? ’ 

Medical Science belongs as surely to women as to men. 
Woman is the preserver ; the study of the laws of health 
and of the healing art would harmonize with her feelings 
and her intuitive faculties. She has a right to this know- 
ledge and to the means of acquiring it, so far as her own 
sex and children are concerned. The profession of ‘‘ Doc- 
tress of Medicine’’ should be considered, like the duties 
of mother and nurse, which it closely resembles, a proper 
sphere for educated women—if they choose to enter iv. 

And while these beneficent changes for women are in 
progress, legislation must be invoked to suppress those 
vices and crimes of men that destroy the bappiness of 
home, where woman's world centres. Drnnkenness, gam- 
bling, liceuntiousness—these are the blasting sins that now 
defy law and disgrace the manhood of American citizens. 
Surely there are enough good and true men, would they 
unite, to accomplish all these reforms in our country. 

The bayonet or the ballot-box must govern the world. 
Wherever the latter bears rule, moral power is in the 
ascendant, and there the influence of woman predomi- 
nates. Would it be better if the sex was admitted to par- 
ticipate directly in the administration of government, 
voting and holding offices equally with men? No—I 
reply uuhesitatingly, no! Feminine power is not coer 
cive, but persuasive. However salutary moral influences 
may be, yet ix civil governments the laws must, in the 
last resort, be upheld by material force. This duty wo- 
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men could not perform; nor could they share in the 
government unless the other sex permitted. When men 
are prepared, from their appreciation of feminine good- 
ness, tv do this, they will be good themselves, and there- 
fore better fitted, by their masculine power of sustaining 
law, to uphold and discharge all the duties of govern- 
ment, than woman can possibly be. Besides, our Ameri- 
can women have the controlling power over their homes, 
their children, and social life; it is but just that men 
should enjoy a separate theatre for the cultivation and 
display of their own talents and virtues. 

Would the true wife desire to supersede her husband ? 
Would the good, intelligent mother, who has trained her 
son to the glorious ambition of serving his country and 
gainiag a neble fame—would she, were it in her power, 
pluck the laurel from his brow and place it on her own? 
Would she be willing that any woman should enter the 
lists against her son? If not, is it right for this mother 
to encourage the competition of her own sex against the 
sons of other mothers? 

Greatness is most perfect when it acts with the least 
reference to self; power is more efficient when moving 
the will through the heart. Let us American ladies cul- 
tivate the virtues, the knowledge, the accomplishments 
which will influence, imbue, and aid men to do the work 
of the world to the glory of God; then the woman will 
truly shine forth as “‘the glory of the man.”’ 


GERMAN CIRLS. 


An English lady, who resided some years in Prussia, 
and evidently had a good opportunity of seeing and un- 
derstanding the ways of the people, has,given a lively 
description of the manners of training girls and treating 
women in Germany. 

We think our readers will be interested in these details 
respecting woman’s position in that old land of the Goths 
where, in the age of Paganism, women were held in the 
highest honor ; and in the days of chivalry were arbiters 
of all noble and heroic deeds of men. Prussia is now, 
nominally, Christian; with a system of public and uni- 
Germany claims the highest mental 
development in philosophy and classical learning. 

In selecting from the impressions of this English lady 
we will give a few of the salient points that indicate the 
differences between the present state of Teutonic woman- 
hood and that of their Anglo-Saxon cousins the daughters 
In which nation are the 


versal education. 


of Great Britain and America. 
women most honored ? 


CHILDHOOD IN PRUSSIA, 


“A German girl comes into the world with two origi- 
nal sins—the vice of coffee-drinking and an indisposition 
to take exercise. A German baby is a piteous object; it 
is pinioned and bound up like a murmyin yards of 
bandages, which are unfolded omce (at tne outside twice) 
a day; it is never bathed, but I suppose it is sometimes 
washed in s>me occult matter. Its head is never touched 
with soap and water until it is eight or ten months old, 
when the fine skulleap of incrusted dirt which it has by 
that time obtained is removed by the application of vari- 
ous unguents. Many German ladies have assured me that 
the fine heads of hair one so often sees in Germany are 
entirely owing to the skullcap. 


GIRLHOOD. 


‘*As the little girls grow older, they have their coffee 
like their elders, and by degrees form a number of ac- 
quaintances of their own age, with whom they have 
daily meetings, so that society is a large ingredient of 
juvenile life. Then comes the time for going to school. 
With little knapsacks on their backs, containing books, 
slate, etc., whole gangs of little students are to be seen 
walking through the streets, always chattering, aud 
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generally with apples, bread or cakes, to distribute and 
consume, making in this way friends or enemies. This 
continues until a girl is grown up. 


MAIDENHOOD. 


“And now comes the solemn rite of confirmation. I 
do not like to speak at length on this subject; but I have 
been pained beyond measure at the way in which this 
turning-point in a young life, this moment of enthusiastic 
resolves and passionate repentance, of ardent aspirations 
and humble regrets, is regarded (as a rule) in Germany. 

“The young girl goes to so-called confirmation classes. 
It is a sort of received idea amongst these young people 
that they shall then select an object (if they have not al- 
ready done so) upon which to fix their affections, the 
youths who attend these classes claiming the like privi- . 
lege. ‘I am going to have my visiting cards printed, 
Amalia,’ says one young girl, coming out of the con- 
firmation lecture. ‘And mamma has promised me a 
new black silk for the confirmation-day, and a blue silk, 
made long and gored in the skirt, trimmed in each seam 
with velvet to match,’ saysthe other. ‘But there is Otho 
x and his cousin. Let us walk quickly down the 
Brunnen-Strasse, and we shall meet them there again be- 
fore they cross the Schluss Garden.’ 





YOUNG WOMANHOOD, 


‘Thus the child grows into girlhood, the girl into 
maidenhood, and the maiden by degrees into young wo- 
manhood. Being now confirmed, she has the privilege 
of coming down in the morning in the universal cap, 
which often covers untidily arranged hair. Ifshe is ofa 
domestic turn, after swallowing several cups of coffee and 
a few rolls of white bread, she will go into the kitchen; 
here her time will be passed until eleven, when she will 
withdraw to her room, and spend an hour or more in 
dressing. At length coiffée e habilve, she is ‘at home,’ 
if any one should call; or, should the day be fine, she will 
perhaps walk with her favorite friend on the fashionable 
promenade, exchanging greetings with acquaintances and 
criticising the toilets of her lady friends and enemies. 
Theo comes dinner; and at three o'clock she will set oif 
tu her coffee-party. The afternoon will be spent in gossip: 
the last pieces at the theatre and the favorite actor will be 
discussed. At six o’clock the party will break up, as 
some of the young ladies are sure to be abonn/es in the 
theatre, that is to say, regular subscribers, and entitled 
to go once, twice, thrice, or more times a wee. to that 
temple of the Muses, according to the terms on which they 
have secured their tickets. 

* * . + * * + * 


“Tt is aot the custom for young ladies to teach in Sunday- 
schools as it is with us—to visit the poor and make gar- 
ments for the needy. Nor is it the custom even for them 
to go to church. That some women go to church is not 
to be denied, aud that some may visit the poor I am not 
prepared to refute, but that it is customary to do so I am 
sorry to say is not the case. 

‘“‘The day passes in cooking, in dressing, in talking, 
perhaps in walking a little, if the weather be fine, in diu- 
ing, and coffee-drinking, in gossip and supping; but no 
outward token of religion graces any of their occupations 
or pastimes. Domestic servants seldom or never go to 
church, nor do masters and mistresses make it their busi- 
ness to see that they do so. Some masters and mistresses 
may so busy themselves, and some few servants may do 
as they are told, but the majority do not, and it is of the 
majority I now speak. They have one bugbear, these 
people without an object io life, and that is what they 
call mode, a monster between public opinion and Mrs, 
Grundy. 

“*]T should like to sketch that picturesque old house,’ 
said I one day to a pretty young girl of sixteen who was 
walking with me. 

‘**Por heaven's sake do not speak of such a thing,’ 
she said; ‘ people are not so emancipated here. Sie wis- 
sen ja, «8 ist hier keine Mode.’ 

‘Girls have nv out-of-duors amusements in Germany ; 
no riding, no boating, no swimming, no croquet. They 
do not go fur long country walks, nor do they wear thick 
boots and waterproof clothes. They are so little aceus- 
tomed to the society of young men, that if a gentleman is 
ordinarily civil, they either imagine he is desperately in 
love with them or conceive a romantic passion for him 
on the spot. 

“Thus I often came to pity those young German ladies, 
whose life is so restricted in all of its amusements and 
pleasures. At the balls it was not much better; the 
division of the sexes could scarcely have been more 
strictly observed in a Puseyite church, 
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MARRIAGE. 


**Matrimony is surely the golden key to the celestial 
portals of liberty! To choose one’s own dresses (subject 
to marital approval), to have one’s coffee as strong as 
one likes, and not be stinted as to sugar, to go three 
times a week to the theatre with appropriate var:ations 
de toilette, to make one’s self renowned as a Hausfrau 
—what delights! And yet, who shall say that these de- 
lights shall suffice a feminine heart? There have been 
women who have not found it so; but these were uncom- 
fortable souls. Of such misguided women let me keep 
silent; it is our duty ever to represent the best of its 
type. 

“We are accustomed to think that a woman reigns 
supreme in her cwn house—that, let her lord and master 
be never so despotic in other matters, on domestic subjects 
he does not presume to speak nor to elevate his vuice on 
matters of household arrangement. But then our men’s 
pursuits are of a more active character than those to 
which I have already alluded as forming the staple occu- 
pations ofa German gentleman. They have not so much 
time for observing and interfering; they are, as a rule, 
harder worked, and also, as a rule, ‘cave for none of 
these things.’ Thus the tidy little Fraus have a some- 
what hard time of it. They represent what they are not, 
for the master knows as much as (and often more than) 
the mistress, with this difference, that she meekly brings 
him all her experience, like a little prime minister, 
and he advises, and reprimands, and criticizes, lying on 
his comfortable sofa, smoking the perennial pipe, and 
occasionally ‘spitting’ by way of accompaniment to his 
dutifal wife’s report. He knowsall about the butter and 
dripping, swears if too much firewood is used, becomes 
abusive on the subject of sauerkraut, and tyrannical as 
to coals and candles, is tremendous on bacon, and awe- 
inspiring as to red-herrings. My fascinating friend, 
General Witzeustein, actualiy insulted his wife before 
me on account of too much soap having been used in the 
‘great wash,’ and gave me a catalogue raisonné of all 
her shortcomings as a Hauafrau highly embarrassing to 
me, though I think she was tvo much used to it to feel 
it very acutely.” 


A NEW POET IN ENGLAND. 


ALAN Broprick, Vicar of Bradshaw, has written a 
volume of “‘Songs for the People,’’ which are highly 
praised by some of the English critics. Here is one quite 
originai in idea and beautiful in expression. There is 
one crawback, the incongruity that the female working 
bees, in their ‘‘ velvet coats,"’ represent men in the poem ; 
the hive has no male save the drone. 


BEES. 


Ix and out, velvet coats, from the rhododendron bloom, 
Murmuring over a crimson sainfoin sea ; 

Up and down o'er the gorse purple heather—there is room 
For each honest son of toil like you and me. 

Turn the drones out in the cold, to some workhouse on 

the bank, 

Only they that find the honey of it eat, 

Each idler if he starve has his lazy self to thank: 
Store the hive, oh store the hive, ere sammer fleet! 

Order, law, and kindly toil, with tinge of graceful love, 
Launch the legend of our land o’er kindly seas, 

Where from our island-hive myriad winged clusters rove, 
Far away o'er earth's undiscovered leas. 

So some distant land may ring with hum of English toil, 
So the church and school and factory shall rise. 

So dark forest, silent stream, shall unveil fairy spoil— 
While grave Industry looks on with kindly eyes. 

Up, away! up, away! goldea backs while it is day, 
Where the flowers cluster o’er the mountain stream ; 

He who works for all, sings along the dreariest way, 
But at working hours we have no time to dream. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Miss CaTHartye M. Sepawick.—The death of this excel- 
lent lady, an early contributor to the Lapy’s Boox, and 
one of the first American womer who gained fame as a 
successful novelist, will awaken the deep interest of all 
who admired her loveliness of character to sympathize 
with her sorrowing friends. In our next number we 








shall give a sketch of her life of pleasantness and useful- 
ness. Such examples should not be forgotten. 





Fami.y GoverymMent.—Every family is a little kiagdom 
in itself; the members and followers of which «re often 
as hard to manage as auy of the turbule.: so vernments 
whose discords disturb the world. ‘* Woe to thee, O land, 
when thy king is a child! And woe to thee, 0 house- 
hold, when thy mistress is--worse than 4 child—a foolish, 
ignorant, and incapable woman.’’— Miss Mulock. 

A Grievance tn Encuanp.—In a magazine story, writ- 
ten by England's most popular living poetess, Jean In- 
gelow, she makes her heroine, Lucy Richmond, in a con- 
versation about woman suffrage, say: “That reminds me, 
Grace, that if I vote for you I shall expect you to bring 
a bill into Parliament against a grievance I have just 
thought of. We will not be called females any longer. 
Such expressions as are read now in the newspapers: 
‘This elegant female,’ for instance, shall be done away 
with, and men shall be called males. We shali read in 
the police reports such things as this: ‘ Two males were 
brought up before the sitting magistrate, Miss Harriet 
Richmond, charged with being drunk and disorderly. A 
woman, accompanied by a male, came up to give evidence 
against them. On being removed to prison one of the 
males used opprobrious language,’ ete. ete. I wonder 
how men would like to hear themselves called such 
names ?’’ 


Jean InaeLow.—As the poems of this lady are very 
popular among us, our readers may like to know how she 
looks. M. About, who has lately seen her, styles her an 
attractive woman; rather stuut, hair touched with gray, 
shy yet cordial manners, and a clear, straight-forward 
glance. She is very conservative, and was very indig- 
nant when a petition for woman’s right to vote was 
offered her. 





Tae AnGio-SAxon oF THE PRoTesTANT Brete.—“ It lives 
on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten. Its 
felicities seem to be almost things rather than words. It 
is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. The memories of the dead pass into it. The 
potent traditions of ~hildhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man 
are hidden in its words. All the loves of a woman find 
expression only in its language. It is the representative 
of the best moments of a man, and of all that there has 
been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and peni- 
tent, and good, speaks to him forever out of his English 
Bible.”’ 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Ay article on ‘“‘ Nursery Management” (from an English 
journal) cautions parents against exposing young chil- 
dren to contagious diseases, insisting that— 


*« Amongst the numerous causes which swell the rate of 
mortality and render the period of infancy and early 
childhood the most perilous stages of existence, may be 
cited the susceptibility of the system at that age to con- 
tract a certain class of contagious diseases which, from 
their prevalence, are supposed to be nataral to the infant 
state. Smallpox, measles, and whooping-cough are the 
most general of these ailments, and the period of their 
most fatal ravages occurs before the age of five years, a 
time when, as we have already seen, the critical process 
of dentition is in active operation, and the tender consti- 
tution .s least able to resist their attacks. So common is 
the belief, however, that these disorders are inevitable, 
that parents frequently place an infected child iv cloxe 
proximity with other members of the family, with the 
knowledge, and in the hope, that the disorder may be 
communicated to its disinfected members. In the spirit 
of love and maternal care is this error committed.” 


SMALLPOX should be prevented by early vaccination, 
and as for Measies, the utmost care should be taken to 
preserve little children from the contagion. 


“Tt is not, generally, a fatal disease—in fact, the symp- 
toms are transient, but the complications of measles, 
particularly in children of weakly constitution, and where 
there is hereditary taint, are seriously to be dreaded. As 
these complications are too often traceable to careless 
nursing, it behooves every mother who enjoys the advan- 
tage of medical aid to see that the instructions given are 
faithfully carried out, and when left to her own resources, 
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to ‘err on the safe side,’ and not lightly regard a malady 
that may lay the foundation of years of suffering if it be 
not the immediate cause of death,”’ 


VACCINATION OF INFANTS. 


“ The time that is considered most favorable is from the 
age of from six weeks to four months, a period that is 
midway between the irritation arising from teething and 
the exciting causes incidental to the first weeks of infancy. 
If there be any disturbance to general health, especialiy 
in cases of eruption of the skin, it is advisable that vacci- 
nation be postponed. If, on the other hand, smallpox be 
prevalent in the neighborhood, vaccination may take 
place at an earlier age without fear of an amount of 
danger arising equal to the risk incurred of taking the 
contagion. 

a - . - - . 


* * 


“The progress of a genuine vaccine vesicle is so cor- 
rectly described by Dr. Bull, that we cannot do better 
than quote his own words: ‘If the vaccination has been 
successfully performed upon a healthy infant, the punc- 
ture on the second day may be felt elevated ; on the third 
or fourth a small red pimple is to be seen, and if exam- 
ined with a maguifying giass, surrounded by a slight 
efflorescence ; on the fi/th day a distinct result becomes 
apparent to the eye, circular in form, having an elevated 
edge and depressed centre; on the eighth day it appears 
distended with a clear lymph, is either pearl-culored or 
slightly yellow, and is at its greatest perfection. On the 
evening of this day an inflamed ring begins to form 
around the base of a vesicle, which continues to increase 
during the two following days; it is “circular in form, 
and its diameter extends from one to three inches. It is 
at its height on the tenth day, when there is considerable 
hardness and swelling of the subjacent parts; on the 
eleventh day it begins to fade, generally from the centre 
to the circumference, sometimes forming two or three 
concentric rings of a bluish tinge. After the tenth day 
the vesicle itself begins to decline, the centre first turns 
brown, and the whole is gradually converted into a hard 
brown scab of a dark mahogany color. After the twenty- 
first day this crust falls off, leaving a permanent circular 
cicatrix, somewhat depressed, and marked with six or 
eight minute pits. Such is the course of a true vaccine 
vesicle; and if there be the shadow of a doubt that the 
vaccivation is defective in auy one of the above points, 
especially if the inflamed ring do not appear, the opera- 
tion should be performed again.’ ”’ 


To Ovk CorREsPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
“The Gentleman from Honolulu’'—* A Twilight Thought 
of Thee’’—‘‘ To Abbie’ —*“ The Pine Grove’’—“ At Last’? 
—“On the Hills’’—*In the Vale’—* Fair Sleep’’—“ By 
the Summer Sea”—*‘ One Year Ago this May’’—and “‘The 
Old Year.”’ 

We have no room for these articles. Some are worth 
revising, and we have returned all for which stamps 
were sent: “ July Fourth’’ (the writer can do better)— 
“Lives” (and the other poem)—*‘ One by One’’—*‘The 
Lost Child—Found”’ (an interesting story in rhyme, but 
too long for our use)—*‘‘ Annie’’—‘“[ ’ve a Home in the 
Country’’—‘*The Old Log House’’—“ To Frank”’’—*“ To 
T. A, 8.”""—** My Little Darlings’’—‘‘ My Neighbor and I’’ 
—“Trae Wisdom’’ (good sentiments, but the poetry is 
deficient in rhythm and metre)—* Fragment’’—“* Wash- 
ington Rock’’ (a descriptive poem, with some beautiful 
lines, but unequal; needs revision)—‘‘Why are you 
Weary ?”’ (this poem seems like an imitation: the writer 
would have succeeded better with an original theme)— 
“ Friendship”’ (we are always sorry to decline friendship) 
—and “ Av Enigma.”’ 

**Allie Frost’s Love Lesson’’ declined. If the writer 
wants it returned send four red stamps at once. 

“E. R. E.’’—Send the article, and if we like it, we will 
publish it. You need make no explanations; none are 
required. The story must stand on its own merits. 

“Maud Neville.’’"—Your story may be a good one; but 
as we cannot read your writing we are unable to tell, A 
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Piterarpy Notices. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PELHAM; or, Adventures of a Gentleman. By Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Completein one volume. 

THE CAXTONS. A Fumily Picture. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. 

EUGENE ARAM. A Tale. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. Complete in one volume. The Messrs. Lippin- 
cott announce the publication of a “Globe” edition of 
Bulwer’s novels, the three first volumes of which lie be- 
fore us. This elegant edition will be complete in twenty- 
two 16mo. volumes, printed in large type, on tinted 
paper, with engraved frontispiece to each volume, and 
handsomely bound in green morocco-cloth. ‘‘Pelham”’ is 
the author's earliest work, written at the age of eighteen, 
while ‘‘ The Caxtons’’ is among the latest, from the same 
pen. 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
dell, author of ‘‘Geryge Geith,’’ ‘‘The Race for Wealth,’ 
We have read this excellent story with much inte- 

It gives a graphic account of the rise, progress, and 


tid- 
, 
etc. 
rest, 
fall of bubble companies, showing how honest men may 
be drawn into them to their disadvantage, while dishonest 
ones reap the benefits. In Mr. Black is given a likeness 
of a certain class, the truthfulness of which none will fail 
to recognize. Always laying great plans which are to 
bring him immediate and immense fortune; constantly 
reduced to the lowest ebb of failure, yet never discour- 
aged, but phonix-like, rising up into new life and new 
hope from his own ashes, his own confidence some‘times 
inspires others with the like feeling, and paves the way 
to at least a short-lived success. Heather is a beautiful 
character, and Squire Dudley is a portrait that, though 
intentionally imperfect, is yet excellently drawn. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HER OWN HEALTH 
of ‘‘ Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Chil- 
dren.”’ This is a useful book, especially to the young 
The directions for the sick room are 


By Pye Henry Chavasse, author 


wife and mother. 
plain and practical, and ought to receive attention. 
MELPOMENE DIVINA; Poems Christian 
Themes. By Christopher Laomedon Pindar. We find it 
difficult, in a brief literary notice, to render full justice to 
this volume of poems. Their author is evidently young, 
but well-read, if not learned, and possessed of a keen re- 
lish for poetry, if not gifted with undoubted poetie fire. 
Versification, it may be, comes almost too easy for him, 
and so, with a wonderful faculty of rhyme and rhythm, 
he lacks not so much ideas, as the faculty of condensation. 
In other words, he has written too much, or at least, pub- 
lished too much, to establish a sure claim to the name of 
poet, in its highest sense. Nevertheless, many cf his 
poems rjse above mediocrity : while all certainly evidence 
@bis desire to blend the “exalted truths of the Christian 
faith with the ornaments of a refined science and litera- 


or, on 


ture.’ 

RANDOLPH GORDON, and other Stories. By ‘‘ Ouida,”’ 
author of ‘Granville de Vigne.”” Of previous works by 
the author of this volume, we did not, when they were 
under our notice, feel justified in speaking favorably. We 
see no reason why, in noticing the present collection of 
tales, we should alter the judgment we have hitherto 
given. Without questioning their literary merit, except- 
ing in so far as their author persists in endeavoring to 





good MS. is in itself a letter of recommendation. 





Gallicise the English language, we cannot, froi a perusal 








of the initial story of the volume, do less than express 
our opinion that no one can be benefited by reading 
them 

From Pererson & Broruarrs, Philadelphia:— 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, anthor of 
“East Lynne,”’ An interesting story, which fully 
sustains the author’s reputation as one of the most popu- 
lar and pleasing of English writers. It is printed from 
the author’s manuscript and advance proof-sheets. 

THE REBEL CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. Aimard is 
one of the best known and most admired writers of tales 
The present volume—a Mexican 


etc. 


of western adventure. 
tale—contains its fuil share of romance. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. With thirty- 
eight original illustrations, from designs by H. K. Browne. 
The Messrs. Peterson still continue their admirable green- 
cloth edition of Dickens, the sixth volume being now be- 
fore us. 

From Haaper & Brotrners, New York, through Lrpprs- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brotuers, Philadeiphia:— 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. A Novel. By George 
MacDunald, M. A., author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood,’’ ete. Though not astory calculated to please the 
lovers of the sensational, Mr. MacDonald’s new novel is 
certainly one few readers of taste will fail to be delighted 
with. Itisa story of Scottish life and character, life-like 
in its descriptions, and displaying a deep irsight into and 
just appreciation of the people and the country in which 
its action lies. Aside from its interest as a story, it pre- 
sents to the thoughtful reader many things worthy of ear- 
Its genial, sympathetic, and yet earnest 
Christianity are not the least of its merits. 

HARPER'S WRITING-BOOKS. Of these writing-books, 
ten in number. we have received the first four, and after 
a careful examivation of them, are prepared to give them 
our cordial approval. The plan upon which they are 
based must be seen to be understood, and is one that can- 


nest reflection. 


pot fail to be conducive to rapid improvement in penman- 
ship. 
duced in harmony with Chapman’s well-known 


On each page are marginal drawing lessons intro- 
and 
favorite theory that whoever can learn to write can learn 
to draw 

NO MAN'S FRIEND. A Novel. By Frederick William 
ete. An 
interesting story of English life, told in a vivacious man- 


Rebinson, author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” 


ner; with well-drawn characters, and with plenty of in- 
cident. 
CALLED TO ACCOUNT. A Novel. By Miss Annie 


Thomas, author of ‘‘On Guard,” ete. This, in our opin- 
jon, is one of Miss Thomas’ most attractive stories. In 
fact, we think she has written nothing more likely to 
please the mass of novel readers. Fresh, original, of 
lively interest, and judiciously sentimental in love mat- 
ters, it cannot fail to hold the reader a willing captive. 

PARTISAN LIFE WITH COL. JOHN 8. MOSBY. 
Major John Scott, of Fauquier, late C. 8. A., author of 
“The Lost Principle,” ete. With portraits and engrav- 
ings on wood. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through D. Asx- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HERSON. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mithibach, author of “ Frederick the Great 
and his Court,” ete. This exceedingly prolific writer is 
always welcomed at our table. The theme she has cho- 
sen for the present novel is one so familiar to the world in 
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all, even its smallest particulars, that she has less oppor- 
tuaity than usual to pervert the truth in giving it the 
guise of romance. But the task, difficult as it may ap- 
pear, seems an easy one in her hands; and the heroes and 
heroines of history, and of numberless tales, stand out in 
life-like colors, acting, speaking, and thinking, as they 
must have acted, spoken, and thought, in reality, when 
they lived the romance of their lives. 

From Dick & Frrzcrrap, New York, through Prerer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

DIAVOLA; or, Nobody's Daughter. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of *“* Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ etc. Some- 
thing of a detective story, fall of plotting and counter- 
plotting, mystery, and crime. Though the reader will be 
interested in its pages, it yet lacks something of the vigor 
of Miss Braddon’s best works. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through D. Asumeap, 
Philadelphia :— 

JACQUES BONNEVAL ; or, the Days of the Dragon- 
nades. By the author of “Mary Powell,’ ete. The 
scene of this story is laid in the south of France at the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is, of 
course, somewhat ‘religious ia character, thoagh not in 
the least degree controversial. It is gravely. yet plea- 
singly written, and will add to the reputation of its au- 
thor, whose stories of a like character are already so well 
known and well appreciated. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By the 
author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell,”’ etc. This isa new edition of 
a work already well known to the more thoughtful and 
appreciative of the reading public. There isan appendix 
embraced in this volume giving brief accounts both of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus, his intimate friend, which 
adds much to the value of the book. 


From Roserts Broruers, Boston, through G. W. 
P:tcHer, Philadelphia :— 

A STORY OF DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean In- 
gelow. Unquestionably the first amung poetesses stands 
Jean Ingelow. There is a depth, a strength, and vigor, 
exhibited in her productions, rarely found, and never 
looked for, in the writings of lady poets. Though tread- 
ing a different path in literature and poetry, she is Mrs. 
Browning’s rightful successor, promising to discover 
even fairer fields, and to ascend to greater heights than 
she. Underlying the most beautiful ideas, draped in 
original and forcible expression, there is always a deep 
and earnest religious sentiment that makes itself felt, and 
is certain to be the most enduring charm of her poems. 
The book is embellished by a fine steel portrait of the 
author. 

From Apams & Co., Boston, through Liprrxcort & Co., 
Philade!l phia :— 

SEVEN YEARS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. By George Ed- 
ward Clark. This is a book that boys will peruse with 
an interest alarming to tender mothers, It is to be hoped, 
however, that its scenes of sailor life, varied, though 
they are, and lying in almost every quarter of the globe, 
may not, after all, be as tempting as to create any irre- 
pressible desire to mingle in them actually. 

Form Ler & SHeparp, Boston :— 

NED NEVINS, THE NEWS BOY; or Street Life in 
Boston. By Henry Morgan, P. M. P. (Poor Man‘s 
Preacher.) Illustrated. This volume, which has already 
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received the highest encomiums of the press, has already 
reached its fifteenth edition, Though professedly a juve- 
nile book, it gains the attention of older people as well, and 
is making, in its own way, a sensation, and doing any 
amount of good. Besides giving the transcript of a news- 
boy’s life, in its pages are presented pictures of other 
street-livers, which have their separate interests and re- 
sponsibilities. 

From Lorre, Boston, through G. W. Prrcusr, Phila- 
del phia :— 

THE RONA PASS; or Englishmen in the Highlands. 
By Erick Mackenzie. A well-written though not in the 
least sensational story of Scottish scenes, life, and char- 
acter, interwoven with sufficient sentiment to make it 
welcome to the inveterate admirers of love stories. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Miss Thackeray, 
author of ‘The Village on the Cliff." This novelette, 
taken from the pages of ‘‘The Cornhill,” is a gem of 
fictitious literature. Miss Thackeray is fast winning her 
way to the front ranks of English authors, and her talents 
are as fully admired this side of the Atlantic as the other. 


From Lorina, Boston, through D. Asumeap, and G. W. 
Pircuer, Philadelphia :— 

DIXIE COOKERY; or How I Managed my Table for 
Twelve Years. By Mrs. Barringer, of North Carolina. 
This, claiming to be ‘‘a practical cook-book for southern 
housekeepers,’ will be found to contain many receipts for 
cookery and housekeeping that will be of use in the north 
as well. The receipts are plain and practical, and for 
the most part economical, and well suited to aid the lady 
who ‘‘ does her own work,"’ or is at best, assisted only 
by ignorant and inefficient servants. 

From the AUTHORESss :— 

JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Mrs. Adelia C. Graves. This little drama was written 
by Mrs. Graves, and acted by the pupils of the “ Mary 
Sharp College’’ to defray the expenses of the institution, 
when about reopening after the war. In this object it 
met with complete success; “enough having been re- 
ceived,’’ says the authoress, “at the reading of the 
drama, to the most crowded audience I ever saw, to meet 
those expenses.’’ The subject is of course the well-known 
story from the Book of Judges. The conception of Jeph- 
thah’s character is original and striking. Pride, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Graves, was his ruling passion; a decision of 
character and resolute pursuit of his own aggrandizement 
that by excess became a positive vice. It is noticeable 
that the Scripture narrative of his vow and its fulfilment 
is unaccompanied by any expression of approval. The 
reader is left to form his own conclusions: and the views 
of the authoress are perfectly consistent with the record. 
We shall refer to this interesting drama in our Table of 
next month, if we have roow. The subject is worthy of 
a@ more extended notice. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Heyry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI- 
ENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. July, 1867, 

From N. 8. Ricuarpsoy, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW: 
July, 1867. This ably edited Quarterly contains interest- 
ing asticles upon “English Church History,’’ “ Ernest 








Renan,’’ and ‘‘The Choral Service.'’ In a review of 
Froude’s “ Reign of Elizabeth,”’ the historian is charged 
with unfairness towards her in particular and the English 
Church in general. The number concludes with its usual 
list of book notices, 

FIRST ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE BISHOP LEE 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 1866-1867. This 
institution is pleasantly situated at Dubuque, Iowa. The 
boarders and day-scholars number 59, It ‘‘has been 
established for the purpose of giving to the young ladies 
who may attend it a thorough Christian education.” 
The high standing of the Board of Trustees and Principal 
is the best guarantee that the intention will be carried 
out. 


OCTOBER, 1867. 


WE commence the October number with a beantifal 
steel plate, entitled ‘‘A Passing Cloud.’’ The picture 
tells its own story. 

Our Fashion-plate for this month is very handsomely 
colored ; six beautiful dresses, all real fashions. 

Ancther extra tinted plate, ‘The Farmer’s Daughter ;” 
and a handsome woodcut, entitled ‘‘ A Credit to her Mo- 
ther.’’ 

Here are four illustrations that have never been sur- 
passed or equalled by any ladies’ magazine in this 
country. 

We now come to our woodcut fashions of fall dresses 
that are brought down to the very latest period. They 
consist of a fall promenade suit, two fancy ball dresses— 
representing a milkmaid and a gardener—a very pretty 
picture, and nine dresses for children. 

In the way of ladies’ and children’s hs >, Mr. Terry, of 
New York, has furnished us with six beautiful designs. 

The work department for this month contains its usual 
variety of fancy work. Among tae numerous articles 
will be found five different stvies for quilling ribbon, 
suitable for trimming sacks and dresses; trimming fora 
colored skirt ; vandyke edging in tatting; two embroid- 
ery patterns for ornamenting pocket-books, portfolios, 
etc. ; aprons, satin bow, a collarette, a mancheite, glove 
and handkerchief box, and many other articles. 

Stories from Marion Harland, Mrs. Denison, Miss Dun- 
lap, Miss Frost, Mrs. Victer, and others, appear in this 
number—an array of names that prove the articles to be 
of a high order. 

To ActHors.—We again repeat that a letter must ac- 
company every MS., and the same number of stamps in- 
closed for its return, if rejected, as it takes to pay the 
postage .o us. We will not be responsible for the return 
of any MS. unless these rules are complied with. 





‘Tae Proor-Sueet,’’ published by Messrs. Collins and 
McLeester is an evidence of the great improvement in 
printing at the present day. It is a lively publication, 
independent of its object, which is to show the variety of 
type Messrs. C. and McL., can furnish ; not only type, but 
presses, and all the various materials that go to making 
up a printing-office. ‘‘ The Proof-Sheet’’ is ably edited by 
E. H. Munday, a poet printer. ‘“‘ Blowing Bubbles,’’ in 
this number by Mr. M. is far above the usual run of 
poetry. 
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Paris Expostrion—Sewixe Macnixne AWARDS.—We re- 
cently published a brief telegram from Paris, annourcing 
the award to Messrs, Wheeler & Wilson of the highest 
premium, a gold medal, over eighty-two competitors, for 
the perfection of their sewing machines. The following 
are copies of the official documents confirming the an- 
houncement:— 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSALLE, 
Paklis, 1867. 
ComMIsSsION IMPERIALE, CHAMP-DE- Mars, 
16 July, 1867 : 
Mr. R. Huntine, No. 139 Regent Street, London. 

Dear Sin.—Replying to your inquiry, I bey to state 
that the enly Gold Medat for the manufacture and per- 
Jection of Sewing Machines and Buttonhole Machines, 
was awarded to Messrs, Wheeler and Wilson, of New 
York. 

Yours, respectfully, 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Member of International Jury and Reporter of same. 


Another letter of the same date, says:— 

Dear Sin.—Replying to your inquiry, I herewith give 
you the list of the Gold Medals awarded in my class :— 

Dupuis et Daumery, for Screw Shoe Machines. 

Wheeler & Wilson, New York, for the manufacture 
and perfection of their Sewing Machines and Buttouhole 
Machines. 

There is, also, in the list of ‘‘ co-operators,” a Gold 
Medal granted to Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as 
Promoteur of the Sewing Machine. 

Respectfully Yours, 
HENRY .F Q. D’ALIGNY 

Reporter of Class 57 (Group 6), Member of the interna- 
tional Jury at the Expositiun Universelle. 


Extract from the Moniteur Universel, official journal of 
the French Empire :— 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York, manu- 
facturers of American Sewing Machines, have just received 
the Gold Medai at the Exposition Universalle, for the 
good construction of their machines; the new improve- 
ment for making buttonholes, applicable to their sewing 
machines; also for their machine especially for making 
buttonholes. This awara is accorded for the great devel- 
opement that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have given to 
the sewing machine industry, in bringing their machines 
to the doors of all, by their cheapness and solid construc- 
tion. which allows their employment with satisfaction ia 
families, and with great advantage in workrooms.’’ 





A LeTrer, humorously purporting to come from an 
Italian brigaud, and signed “ Fra Diavolo,’’ appears in 
the London Times. His object is to say that he has been 
compelled tu relinquish, during his visit to this country, 
the maxim “‘ No mountains, no brigands.”” He says:-— 

“TI was wrong; you have men among you who supply 
the defects of nature. To think that a noble and much- 
maligned ealling may be pursued at noonday in your 
streets! I saw it with these eyes, and could have wept 
to think that neither in Naples nor in any Italian city 
with which | am acquainted would the prejudices of the 
nuthorities have permitted us these distractions. i saw 
it, and admit frankly that our clumsy, roundabout plan 
of waiting for halfa dozen trembling travellers ina lonely 
road, cannot compare with your plan of relieving people 
of their valaables by means ofa flyiag column of brigands 
in the streets of a crowded city."’ 

He goes on admiringly to deseribe how he was robbed 
of his watch and money in broad daylight in a street 
seufile. The above is in reference to a military display 
in London, where people were robbed as the military 
passed. Some hundreds were robbed in broad daylight, 
the police in no one instance interfering. 

Lorrertes.—We have been asked by so many about 
the different lottery schemes now afloat. We answer all: 
that they are illegal, and the more pretersions they make 
to patriotism the worse they are; and we do not believe 
that avy ever has been, or will be, conducted fairly. Our 
advice is, du net invest, 








OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October is another 
fine number, containing O Sing Sweet Bird, a beautiful 
new song, arranged expressly for the Monthly ; La Forza 
del Destino, a new five-page arrangement from this splen- 
did opera by Verdi; also, a beautiful new Schottische. 
All this music being published from engraved pilates, and 
with engraved titles, exactly as sheet music is published, 
this periodical is peculiarly fitted for a place in all musi- 
cal families. In fact, it is already the most successful, as 
well as the most elegant, musical periodical in this coun- 
try. It will soon enter upon its sixth year. Terms $4 
perannum. Single numbers 40 cents. We ask the atten- 
tion of our friends to the following 

Splendid Premium. Five Dollars’ worth new music 
gratis. To every one sending in two new subscribers 
Whose names are not down on our books for this year, we 
will award the very liberal premium of Five Dollars’ 
worth of new and popular music of their own selection. 
This is an opportunity rarely met with, and we shall keep 
open the offer but a shorttime. On receipt of the names 
and money—eight dollars—we will forward a catalogue, 
free of postage, from which to make selections. Subscrip- 
tions may begin with any number. Address J. Scarr Hol- 
loway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post Office, 
Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—C. M. Tremaine, New York, pub- 
lishes Do You Miss My Coming Darling, by Baker, author 
of Waiting at the Door, 30 cents. Annie Arden, from 
Tennyson's Enoch Arden, 30. News Boys’ Song and 
Chorus, 35. Jesus, Saviour of my Soul, arranged from 
When the Swallows, 36. Why Did She Leave Me, by Per- 
ring, 35. lam Wandering Alone in the Twilight, same, 
50. Girls Wait for a Temperance Man, sung by Effie 
Parkhurst, 30. Seven songs by Carl Gartner, viz., Home, 
Slumber, O Slumber Leave us Not, I Love You, Do You 
Think of the Days, Love my Mary Dwells with Thee, and 
My Little Heart, each 25 cents. 

Also, Subito (Sudden) Mazourka, moderately difficult, 
50. St. Joho Hotel Schottische, easy, 30. Parepa Polka, 
35. Airs from the favorite opera Lucrezia Borgia, for four 
hands, 40. 

§. Brainard & Sons, Cleveland, publish Little Drooping 
Flower, 30. (This is a pretty ballad, by author of Meet 
Me in the Lane, 35.) The Storm, by Hullah, illustrated, 
40. O, To-Night my Soul is Longing, by Karl Merz, 35. 

Also, Starlight Mazourka, First Love Mazourka, Mabel 
Quickstep, Reindeer Quickstep, Flora Polka, Sea Bird 
Polka, Strike the Harp Waltz, Cheerful March. (These all 
belong to the set Goiden Leaves), each 30, Lover's Sere- 
nade, beautiful Reverie, illustrated, 40. Mabel, Mazourka 
Elegante, illustrated, 40. Angel of Night, Valse Sent 
mentale, illustrated, 50. (The above are all by Chas. 
Kinkel.) Evenivg Parade March, by Wyman, 30. Evan- 
geline Galop, introducing Hays’ beautiful sung, 30. 
¢.. We can furnish any of the above, or the following new 
songs: There’s a Joy for the Heart, He’ll Come Again 
To-morrow, Not Lost Forever, three beautiful new songs 
by Stewart, author of Down by the Whispering Sea, each 
30. That Golden Lock of Hair, handsomely illustrated, 
35. Take Back the Heart, and Why Was I Looking Out, 
two new Parepa Songs, elegantly illustrated, each 35. 
Sunny Days, beautiful song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 
30. The Broken Lyre, very pretty, 20. For Ever and 
For Ever, aow one of the most popular songs of the day, 
elegantly illustrated, 40. 


Address orders as above,to J. Starr HoLtiowgy. 
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A Great CommerciaAL ENTERPRIsE.—The operations of 


the Great American Tea Company have attained a magni- 
tude which fairly entitles it to rank among the great 
commercigl enterprises of New York. They are now do- 
ing a business of nearly or quite $100,000 weekly, and 
have already appropriated several mammoth stores in the 
most central and convenient localities in this city and 
Brooklyn, and their number is constantly increasing. 
This immense business has been gradually built up du- 
ring the past five or six years by selling govds of an ex- 
cellent quality, at but living profits and uniformly at one 
price. These three facts, brought prominent before the 
public, account for the unparalleled success of the estab- 
lishment. Another important fact is that as their orders 
crowd their facilities, their goods are invaribly new and 
fresh, a circumstance of much importance to buyers, es- 
pecially in the coffee department. The consumers of Tea 
and Coffee have heretofore been paying too many and too 
large profits on these necessary articles, and .n projecting 
and carrying out this immense enterprise, and thus afford- 
ing the public an opportunity to obtain these necessaries at 
the very lowest price, the Great American Tea Company 
have conferred a favor which the people have not been 
slow to appreciate and cecond by their patronage. 
Thus, in doing away with the immense profits on the tea 
trade, this company are not only benefiting the public, 
but securing an immense trade for themselves, a small 
percentage on which makes a handsome profit in the 
aggregate.—From tie Liberal Christian. 


Co-OPERATIVE SocreTIEs.—We wish some parties would 
That article has ad- 
vanced five cents, and in some instances, ten cents per 


start a butter co-operative society. 


pound, and is now forty-five and fifty cents, in the face 
of the most unbounded pasture we have had for years. 
The only reason is that there ought to have been a 
drought about this time. 


Gay-Lvssac has proved that milk kept from the air is 
preserved for a long time, perfectly good. M. Mabrun 
having put the theory to a practical test and laid the pro- 
cess before the Academy of Sciences for their examination, 
the committee report that milk thus preserved after six 
months still possesses all the properties of fresh milk. A 
prize of ‘Sifteen hundred francs has been awarded to M. 
Mabrun. 





La Presse Mosicate (Paris), in an article upon the 
Mason & Hamurn Capinet ORGANS, which have been 
awarded a grand medal in the Paris Exposition, says: 
“We have examined these instruments in the company 
of distinguished artists, who have played them in our 
presence, and we do not hesitate to declare that the 
Cabinet Organs of Mason & Hamlin’s distinguish them- 
selves by such perfection that these makers merit the 
gratitude of all lovers of this class of instruments. The 
most important progress which they have realized con- 
sists in the character and quality of tone. The prejudice 
which was justly excited towards the free reed was owing 
to its harsh and screaming tone. Messrs. M. & H. have 
succeeded in producing tones as pure, as full, and as rich 
as those of the pipe organ itself.’’ The Presse gives the 
highest commendation to the American Organs, and re- 
gards the award of the medal to them as a matter of 
course, 





Lepeer Buripinc.—We have received from Mr. George 
W. Childs a beautiful photograph, handsomely framed, 
of this pride of the newspaper world—the Ledger build- 
ing. The photograph is by Gutekuunst, the best artist in 
the cjty. 








Tae Hrppen Powexs or Gems.—The magical properties 
ascribed to the ruby were, that it was an amulet against 
poison, plague, sadness, evil thoughts, wicked spirits, ete, 
it also kept the wearer in health, and cheered his mind; 
and it was thought that if he or the donor were in danger 
it would become black or obscure, and would not reas- 
sume its pristine color until the peri] had passed away. 

To the sapphire has been ascribed the following magi- 
cal properties: That it prevents evil and impure thoughts, 
and is such an enemy to poison, that if put into a glass 
with a spider or venomous reptile it would kill it, St. 
Jerome says it precures favor with princes, pacifies ene- 
mies, frees from enchautments, and obtains freedom from 
captivity. It was sacred to Apollo, and was worn when 
inquiring of the oracle at his shrine. It was esteemed as 
a remedy against fevers; people also thought it preserved 
the sight, and invigorated both body and soul. 

The jacinth procured sleep, riches, houor, and wisdom, 
and drove away plague and evil spirits. 

The garnet was supposed to have like virtues with the 
ruby. 

Large round crystal balls were supposed, under proper 
manipulation, to possess magical powers, to reveal future 
events, and to show absent and distant persons. 

The cat’s-eye was considered a lucky stone. 

Elian relates that a stork once presented a spinel toa 
woman in gratitude for her kindness in curing its frac- 
tured leg. 

A noble lady inherited two diamonds, which for many 
years remained hidden among her treasures. From time 
to time these stones gave birth to indisputable facsimiles 
and likenesses of themselves. 

The Mexican opal loses its beauty when exposed to 
water, a fact to which Sir Walter Scott has alluded in his 
“ Anne of Geierstein,’’ where he refers it to supernatural 
agency. Odd enough, after the novel appeared, the belief 
that opals were uniucky obtained such currency, that 
they svon weut out of fashion, Siace then, however, they 
have come into vogue again, 

The topaz discovered poison by becoming obscured 
when in contact with it. It quenched the beat of boiling 
water. Its powers increased and decreased with the in- 
crease and decrease of the moon. It calmed the passions, 
and prevented bad dreams. 

The Orientals have immense veneration for the emerald, 
believing that it imparts courage to the wearer and averts 
the plague. The ancients dedicated it to Mereury ; it was 
thought good for the eyes, and taken in powder as a re- 
medy for various diseases. It was supposed to change to 
a green color water in which it was placed. 





PiccoLomint.—This little woman, but good singer of the 
Italian opera, married a nobleman! We see that she is 
again singing on the stage, another instance of talent 
supporting a title: or, in other words, a woman rich in 
talent marrying a beggar with a title. 

Cnear way of giving a party. 
says:— 


A Paris correspondent 


**T was at a pleasant ball the other evening, given by 
a well-known artist, Mme. O'Connell. The scene wasa 
vast studio, with acres of window, with the indispensable 
green baize sunshades and rich folds of old tapestry ; 
paintings and studies lined the walls, and shelves and 
brackets over the pictures, and far up into the gloom of 
the lofty ceiling, gleamed statues, busts, and antique 
torsos; gigantic stuffed birds spread their dusty wings 
over old, carved oak cabivets crowded with curiosities.of 
all kinds, lay figures, skulls, statuettes, and china jars. 
Below in the half light diamonds and satin glittered and 
shone, and waltzers passed swiftly over the polished floor. 
As I looked at the flashing black eyes and stately form of 
our hostess, my fancy clothed her again as we had seen 
her a mouth ago at a ball in a costume which became her 
superbly. She was dressed as an Egyptian priestess. 
Long white robes in heavy folds, a mass of ornaments 
on her breast, a golden serpent wound round her white 
headdress, its head raised above her brow, and in her 
hand a long staff crowned with the sacred bird. 

“This lady gives a grand costume ball every year, a 
soiree piqué niqué, that is to say, formed on the pic-nic 
principle, an ingenious method adopted by some artists 
who have not King Midas’s magic fingers, but pleuty of 
friends and splendid dancing-room, Each guest con- 
tributes to the supper, the ladies sending plats and the 
gentlemen wine. A well-garnished buffet is thus ensured, 
and its origin saved from ridicule by the ail-powertul 
laws of Bulemia.”’ , 
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Flowers AND Vines tn THE Hovse.—There are many 
beautifal botanical experiments which can be conducted 
in the house during winter, which are not embraced 
generally in the list of flowers and vines in our parlors 
and windows. 

How many of our fair readers have the beantifal vine 
of the sweet potato running over their mantel-shelf? This 
pretty sight can be enjoyed by placing a sweet potato in 
a tumbler, or other glass vessel, filled with water; pass- 
ing a pio through the tuber so as to keep the lower end 
from one to two inches from the bottom of the vessel. 
Keep on the mantel-shelf, in a warm room, and every day 
giveit sun for an hour or two, and in a few days rootlings 
will begin to appear, aiming for the bottom of the vessel, 
and in two or three weeks the eye will begin to shoot and 
rapidly grow and run upon suspended twine or any little 
trellis-work prepared for it. The diascorea babatas is the 
prettiest for this purpose, when it can be obtained. 

The ‘Morning Glory’’ can be propagated in parlor 
windows, where there is some sun, to perfection during 
winter; it flowers with its natural colors, and the delicate 
little vine can be made to ran over the window. A hang- 
ing vase is“the prettiest for this. 

Suspend an acorn by a cotton thread so as nearly to 
touch the water in a glass vessel (a hyacinth glass is per- 
haps the best), set upon the window or mantel, and let it 
remain there for eight or ten weeks, more or less, without 
being interfered with, except to supply evaporation of the 
water, and the acorn will burst, and as it throws a root 
down into the water, a sprout or stem will be sent upward, 
throwing out beautiful little green leaves; thus giving 
you an oak tree, in full life and health within your 
parlor! 

There are many of the mosses which can be very suc- 
cessfully grown in the heuse through the winter, and with 
the foregoing afford an interesting and refined enjoyment 
for the feminines of a family, and a real pleasure to all 
who have a taste for the beautiful to witness. We trust 
to see a greater inclination on the part of the ladies to in- 
troduce into their houses this most agreeable addition to 
their domestic pleasures. 


A MisuypersTaypinc.—“ Why, Mary, my dear, how is 
this, I find you sitting here so comfortably with your has- 
band? You told me this morning you had quarrelled, 
and he had gone fora sailor.”—‘'I, father? I told you 
nothing of the kind.’’—~‘ Oh, nonsense! I am sure you 
said you had some words together.’’—*‘‘ Yes, father, and 
so we had. He asked me what o'clock it was; I said I 
didn't know; and so he left the house, saying he was 
going to see! That ’sall I told you.” 





Curiors.—We saw last Sunday five ladies sitting in a 
pew in front of us that a few months ago would scarcely 
accommodate them. Can it be the diminution of the hoops 
that has made this difference? 

REPENTANCE. 

A kitten once to its mother said: 
**[’ll never more be good: 
But I’li go and be a robber flerce, 
And live in a dreary wood, 
Wood, wood, wood, 
And live in a dreary wood.”’ 


It climbed a tree to rob a nest 
Of young and tender owls ; 
But the branch broke off and the kitten felh 
With six tremendous howls! 
Howls. howls, howls, 
With six tremendous howls! 


Then up it rose, and scratched its nose, 
And went home very sad ; 
“Oh! mother dear, bebold me here, 
I'll never more be bad, 
Bad, bad, bad, 
I*ll never more be bad.’’ 





A LAD who had lately gone to service, having had 
enlad served up at dinner every day for a week, ran away. 
When asked why he had left his place, he replied, 
**They made me eat grass i’ th’ summer, an’ I wur 

feard they'd mak’ me eat hay i’ th’ winter, an’ I could 
no’ stand that, so I wur off.” 


—— 


Tre vessel that no woman objects to embark in—A 
courtship. 





A youne Russian recently had the misfortune, while 
promenading the streets of St. Petersburgh, to step upon 
a lady’s dress which was trailing before him upon the 
walk. The woman turned, and, in language more strik- 
{og than elegant, applied the terms *‘ clumsy,” ‘* loutish,”’ 
tothe young man. The latter preserved his politeness, 
and sought as best he could to appease her wrath, but in 
vain. The beautiful amazon waxed more and more angry, 
and applied such epithets that he felt at last obliged to 
reply in her own ianguage, and remarked that if animals 
persist in dragging their tails upon the ground, they must 
expect to have them trodden upon. This inflamed the 
woman to such an extent that she demanded the way to 
the justice court, and compelled the unwilling criminal to 
accompany her. Once there, she demanded one handred 
roubles for the injury done to her dress. It was observed, 
however, that the dress was not very new, and that fifty 
roubles would cover the original cost, and this amount the 
young man was sentenced to pay. The woman was walk- 
ing off in triumph, when doubtless a remembrance of Por- 
tia and Shylock fi‘tted across the young man’s mind, and 
ho said: ‘‘Wa’ = moment, young lady; you have my 
fifty roubles in ‘ment for your dress, but the article 
itself you have not yet delivered. Will you have the 
goodness to hand over one part or the other of my pro- 
perty?’’ Blushes of shame now overspread the counte- 
nance of the feminine Shylock, and she turned again to 
the justice for advice. There was no help for her there; 
the young man’s claim was good, and the money or the 
dress belonged to him. With a courage worthy of a 
better cause, the woman sent for a hackney coach, went 
into an adjoining room, removed her dress, and again at- 
tempted to leave amid the shouts of the spectators. But 
her opponent was remorseless. He now indicted her on 
the charge of foul and abusive language on the street; the 
facts were proved by witnesses, and the uuhappy and 
mortified creature was sentenced to pay a fine of one hun- 
dred roubles. She gave back the fifty lately received 
in triumph, and all the money and valuables which she 
had with her, withholding only enough to pay the coach 
fare home. 

Tae Saxon Exvemext tn Ovrn LANGvaGe.—Pathos, in 
situations which are homely, or at all connected with 
domestic affections, natnrally moves by Saxon words. 
Lyrical emotion of every kind, which (to merit the name 
of lyrical) must bein the state of flux and reflux, or gene- 
rally of agitation, also requires the Saxon element of our 
language. And why? because the Saxon is the aborigi- 
nal element in our tongue; consequently it comprehends 
all the ideas which are natural to the heart of man and 


to the elementary situations of life. 





We take the following from ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Bar:"— 


“When Hayne, of South Carolina, urged on hy his 
southern friends, had made his speech which called forth 
that immortal reply of the great ‘ Northern Lion.’ many 
of Webster's friends, struck with Hayne’s real ability, 
began to say to each other, ‘ Can Webster answer that ?’ 
Mrs. Webster was present at the Capitol, and was greatly 
agitated at the fire and force of the hero of South Carolina. 
She rode home with a friend in advance of her husband. 
At last the ‘Lion’ came tramping up to the door, and 
marcned in in an easy, unconcerned way. His wife 
hastened into the ball just as she was, and, with tears in 
her eyes, said to him: *Can you—can you answer Mr. 
Hayne?’ 

ith a sort of grunt or quiet roar, her lord turned upon 
her: ‘Answer him? J'il g-r-i-n-d him finer than that 
snuff in your box !"’ . 

In due time the Websterian thunder rolled through the 
arches of the Capitol, and Hayne was ground fine. 

“*What do you think now ,' says the general's friend 
to his southern acquaintance, ‘of our northern lion?) 

The reply came quick, but rather angrily: ‘He's a 
long-jawed, strong-jawed, tough-hided devil!'” — - 


We heard Mr. Clayton the late very able senator from 
Delaware, state that there was no preparation on Web- 
ster’s part in his answer to Hayne. ‘*! was with him at 
a party,’’ said Mr, Clayton, “ until one o'clock, and said: 
‘Webster you have to auswer Hayne to-morrow.”’ “I 
do not require any time to answer him?’’ was the reply, 
and at twelve o'clock the next day the celebrated spgech 
was delivered. 
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THe Countess or Jersry.—The death of this lady was 
lately announced in a London paper. She died at a good 
old age; and in speaking of her, her biographer states, 
among other thinys, that her feeling of the superiority of 
the nobility over common people was so prominent that 
she really did not believe that their blood was the same— 
that is, to use a common phrase, that they had uot ‘ blue 
blood” in their veins. This expression cf “blue blood” 
Wwe remember as being used by Major Yelverton in his de 
fence against Miss Theresa Longworth, who claimed him 
as her husband, having been married to him twice, once 
in England and again in Ireland. He pleaded that the 
marriages were void ; and the plea was sustained by the 
Law Lords of the House of Lords in England. Yelverton 
is connected with nobility, and of course the nobility sus- 
tained him. Pending the suit Major Yelverton married 
again, a woman, we suppose, who had “‘ blue blood”’ in 
her veins, which Major Yelverton said Miss Longworth 
had not; and therefore, we presume, not being “ blue 
blooded” the major might trifle with her as he pleased. 
We will say nothing of the woman who married him 
under these circumstances. Miss Longworth has com- 
menced another suit, and Major Yelverton’s defence now 
is: That as he is again married and has children, they 
ought to let him alone. Here is a woman sacrificed 
who has been married twice, and all because she has not 
*-blue blood’’ in her veins and her husband has aristo- 
cratic connections. But to return to the Countess of 
Jersey, the biography says :— 

“To be extremely fashionable consisted in changing her 
clothing four times a day: and so exclusive was she 
that proof of the candidate's skill for admission at Al- 
mack’s was required by their dancing before her.”’ 

Can toadyism be carried further? Imagino the count- 
ess seated in state; each candidate called in separately 
before her, and their admission determined upon, not by 
their heads, but by their heels. We are sure that the 
people of no other nation on earth would submit to this 
but the English. And then to be distinguished from the 
parvenus they must mispronounce words, to show the 
common people that they, the nobility, dare do such 
things, and that they, the commoners, could not afford 
such luxuries. High as Lady Jersey stood in her own 
estimation, still there was a peak above her up to which 
she might look :— 

“ Lady Jersey was radiant when there happened to be 
among her guests a sprinkling of royalty, for whom she 
had a great penchant, though their suite and the company 
invited to meet them used to swell the original number 
of her establishment to sixteen hundred a week. At 
least, the returns in the cook's, steward’s and house- 
keepefs’ room all agree in this respect.” 


And yet this great lady was not loved by her children. 


“Besides her mother tongue she spoke only French, 
which she spoke fluently and habitually even to her 
children. This custom, though no doubt well meant, 
gave to their daily intercourse an air of restraint, none 
of them being on the same familiar footing with her as 
with their father, who always talked to them in English, 
and to whom they ciung with truly filial affection.”’ 

The countess was not accomplished, if we are to be 
lieve her biographer :— 

“The countess did not excel in music; nor, if the 
truth must be told, did she excel in any accomplishment. 
Hers was an active but restless mind, which did not in- 
cline towards study.’’ 


Her knowledge of history was very poor :— 


‘*From a sense of duty the countess paid every morning 
fiying visit to the school-room ; and from the same no- 
ion she came once a week to hold a kind of general 
examination. On the Jatter occasion such startling ques- 
tions’ were asked as to throw the Italian governess, who, 





like most inhabitants of the south, had a fiery temper, 
-nvariably into a nervous crisis. Driven to frenzy one 
day, when Lady Jersey insisted on knowing how long 
the Romans staid in America, and in what part were 
their encampments ? the governess wrote a long letter, 
in which she complained of her ladyship's interference. 
The countess at once discontinued her examinations, say- 
ing, good-naturedly: ‘I thought I was assisting you.’”’ 


Her want of knowledge of America is not astonishing, 
as few of the English—noble or common—know anything 
about this country. But probably some of them know 
**how long the Romans staid in America.’’ 

A mysterious picture :— } 


“Far away from these gorgeous pictures, hidden by 
projecting book shelves, hangs in a dark corner a little 
portrait which, although possessing the attributes of ‘ fat, 
fair, and forty,’ forms a melancholy contrast to those 
magnificent portraits in glittering frames. It is the only 
likeness preserved of Lord Jersey's mother. Every other 
trace of her who formerly inhabitated the house is care- 
fully obliterated, nor was her name ever pronounced by 
any of the family except in one instance.” 


We know something about the original of this picture ; 
and there was sufficient reason why the name was never 
mentioned by any of the family. . 


‘Like all women in a conspicuous position, Lady 
Jersey was much envied by many of her own sex, who 
accused her of conceit and pride, though the former be- 
came with her almost a virtue. The consciousness of 
having the largest diamonds and being the handsomest 
woman in the room deterred her from being jealous of 
others, and kept her in that happy and even temper 
which was her greatest charm.” 


Pride in Lady Jersey became a virtue; and large dia- 


‘monds and beauty deterred her from being jealous of 


others. She was fond of tracing her descent from the Duke 
of Buckingham, James the Ist’s favorite, the most disso- 
lute and debauched man that ever lived ; but what matter, 
he was of noble birth. Here ends the Countess of Jersey, 
one of the great lights of English nobility. 


ExTENvATING CrrcumMsTANCES.—The man who shot at 
Alexander, of Russia, in Paris, was found guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances ; that is, we presume, he did 
not succeed in killing him. 


We, with great pleasure give place to the following 


letter :— - 
MARSHALL, TEXAS, June 16, 1867. 
L. A. Goper—Drar Sir: You will, by reference to your 
old list of subscribers, discover an old familiar name. I 
was P. M. at Van Buren, Arkansas, many years; and sent 
you many arousing club. We have missed your book, 
dear Godey, greatly. We fell in with a number a few 
days ago; it almost brought tears to our eyes. It seemed 
like a dear friend from whom we had been separated for 
years; but now the war is over, we have determined to 
renew our old acquaintance, and hope never again to be 
separated whilst we both live. we have turned up in 
Marshall, Texas, and when properly settled, hope to 
send you clubs as of old. Tnclosed, find $3 for which 
send your Lapy’s Boox to Mrs. M. J. H——, Marshall, 
Texas. I remain very truly your old frieud, 
NX. B. #—. 


A waa entered a grocer’s shop some years ago, which 
bad for its sign “The Two Baboons,’’ and addressing 
himself to the proprietor, said: ‘‘l wish to see your 
partner.” ‘‘I have no partner, sir.”’ ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, sir, and hope you will excuse the mistake.’’ ‘* Oh, 
there’s no harm done; but what made you think there 
were two of us?”’ Your sign,”’ he replied, *‘‘The Two 

ie 


Baboons. f. 


Expensive CurnA.—Among the articles in the Paris Ex- 
hibition are a pair of superb vases of crimson Bohemian 
glass, at $1400 the pair; and a glass fountain, to which 
thai of 62 was comparatively small. Its weight is 24,000 
lbs., and its price is $16,000. 
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We pablished in our July number an account of the 
Esterhazy diamonds; the following account of the Shah 
of Persians pearls, is from a volume, entitled ‘‘ Half Round 
the Old World,’’ just published in London :— 


“We went through the first court of the palace, and 
Were us)ered up a very narrow and steep staircase into a 
small room, where we found the King’s aid-de-camp 
awaiting us. The designs on the wall here were very 
well drawa, and the decorations more tasteful than ordi- 
unary. The chairs were of pure chased gold, as was also 
a sort of dumb-waiter that stood in one corner. Of these 
chairs the Shah possesses forty ; of the dumb-waiters nine! 
Of course, under the gold are wooden supports, unseen. 
After some tea the jewels were brought in for our inspec- 
tion in detail. It would be impossible to describe even a 
tithe of them, or the impression they produced in our 
eyes. Their value, putting a moderate estimate on them, 
could not, in our own judgement, and that of the four 
gentleman who saw them with us, by any possibility be 
under forty or fifty millions of pounds, that is, if they 
were to be sold singly. Of course, in the aggregate, no 
fortune would suffice to pay for them, and therefore their 
true value must be depreciated. 

“We must attempt to describe a few in the order they 
were shown to us. An evidently French jewel-case was 
brought in first and placed on a table, round which we 
eagerly gathered, awaiting its opening. In this were 
some forty gold rings, each, with a single diamond, of 
which the largest (diamond, not ring) was some one 
and a half inch round, and the smallest a quarter of an 
inch. One was a large yellowdiamond. Two diamonds 
were placed as pendants at the end of a large necklace of 
pearls, and there were two pearl necklaces, each pearl 
perfectly round and white, and about as large as a good- 
sized pea. la two little drawers were two or three more 
necklaces, the pearls this time much larger; and in the 
bottom drawer another of the largest pearls we had yet 
seen arranged—an oblong one and a round one alter- 
nately—each, without the slightest exagyeration, the size 
of anupripecherry. This casket sl ways follows the Shah 
wherever he goes. 

** Next came a collection of a dozen belts, each surpass- 
ing the preceeding one in costliness and taste. One of 
these had the fastening buckle, about eight inches long 
and three broad, studded with perfect rubies, each about 
half an inch round, set in gold. Another, diamonds 
only; a third, a whole band set in emeralds and dia- 
monds, and soon. We were then shown four sabres; all 
had the flat side of the scabbard richly enamelled jn gold ; 
one was one blaze of diamonds on the hilt and scabbard ; 
another was studded with pearls like large peas. a third 
Was set with diamonds and other stones, to represent flow- 
ers. Two other necklaces we were shown were about 
two and a half feet long each, and formed of large eme- 
ralds, each about one inch and a quarter long, alternating 
with bunches of pearls. The last tray of jewels was the 
bonne bouche. Ou this was displayed a belt of pliant 
gold work, the buckle consisting of the celebrated ‘ De- 
richnoir,’ or ‘Sea of Light ;’ a diamond perfectly flat, ex- 
cept at the edges, and almost two inches long by one and 
@ quarter in breadth; it was set round with other smaller 
diamonds; with this there were some bracelets of uncut 
rubies and emeralds, quite as large as pigeon’s egys for 
the most part. The largest turquoise we saw was per- 
fectly flat, and about one inch by a half. We saw one 
of the Imperial crowns; the other was kept in the inner 
treasury in the harem, which is only opened once a year ; 
ou the top of this is the famous ruby that once belonged 
to Aurungzebe, a good deal larger than a pigeon’'s egg, 
and uneut. A black velvet robe, with diamond buttons 
and frogs, looked lugubrious, but priceless; others, with 
the collar and sleeves completely covered with large 
pearls, Were amongst some of the things we saw.”’ 


Fancy Soaps.—A good hint for our fancy soap makers. 
It is well known that at the hotels on the European Con- 
tinent that they do not furnish you with soap. Here isa 
remedy :— 

“See, in this box, no bigger than a shaving-soap case, 
are twenty-five cakes of soap, like medals or coins, and 
amply sufficieut to last the most energetic washer an en- 
tire day, and yet not valuable enough to carry away. 
Thus you have always a clean, fresh piece of soap--a 
luxury at the price of a necessity—one shilling the box!” 

One shilling a box—25 cents of our money. Our enter- 
prising perfumers could get this thing up very nicely, at 
& ceyt a cake for the soap and the box to put it in, 





Tus Germans have a queer way of doing things. Hee 


is one:— 


A Birrer Leeacy.—A poor citizen in Berlin was re- 
cently left some $50,000. Being very old and feeble, he 
Was puzzled as to whom he should leave his money. 
Thinking none of his friends worthy of it, he at last de- 
termined to leave it to a bitter enemy, who had a large 
family and no money except his daily earnings. He 
made his will to that effect; he made it a condition, how- 
ever, that the heir should always wear thin white linen 
clothes, and no extra under clothing. Should that con- 
dition be violated even once the money goes to the 
executors. 


Here is another from a German paper :— 


**My husband is no more. He did not wish to live 
longer, and if he had, it would have made no difference, 
for gout entered his stomach and was soon followed by 
death. I shall marry the doctor who so kindly attended 
my late husband; I learned then to trust him. Soft rest 
the ashes of the departed one, whose wholesale liquor 
business I shall continue at the old stand. Maria W, 
ScuLemM.”’ 


And still another:— 


“*My noble husband, Professor Seil, is dead; the most 
powerful medicines would not keep him with me. Two 
sorrowing children would weep over his grave, but alas! 
our marriage was not thus blest. As he is dead, and it 
cannot be helped now, I do not wish to think of it, and do 
not wish to bo reminded of my loss by having people 
condole with me. His death has placed ine in the mourn- 
ful state of widowhood, and I see no way to get out of it.” 


A writer in one of our weekly papers says that ™ wo- 
men grumble much more than men,’’ and enters upon a 
long course of philosophical reasoning to explain why. 
May it not be because they have men to grumble at, while 
man have only women? Some one once explained the 
curious fact that women are fond of kissing each other— 
which men never do—by saying that men can do better 
than kiss each other, while women can't, 





First-Ciass 1n Cuvrca.—The folly of arbitrary distine- 
tions of birth and rank finds an odd illustratiom in the 
following recent letter to the London Times. The writer 
signs himself simply “‘ A Younger Son :’’"— 


“An incident which occurred to me not many years 
ago may throw some light on the principles which guide 
the Chapel Royal officials in their distribution of seats. 

“On entering the chapel doors one Sunday morning I 
was stopped by the verger, who said there was no place 
for me. 

“TI had never attended service in it in my life, for I was 
of a new creation; but I knew that sons of peers had cer- 
tainly privileges of entry; so with a little pardonable 
pride of manner I said, ‘I am the son of a peer.’ ‘The 
eldest son ?’ asked the verger, just as if he were a young 
lady in her second season. ‘No,’ said I, ruefully, ‘a 
younger son only.’ ‘Then you cannot have a seat until 
the second lesson,’ replied the discriminating verger. 

“It is out of wy power to say whether the offer of a 
two-shilling piece would have raised me in the estimation 
of the simple-minded verger to the level of an eldest son, 
for I did not try him, but walked away, moralizing as I 
went on the advantages and disadvantages attending the 
position in this world of an elder and a younger son.” 


Possibly it was thought that the chances of an eldest 
son going to the place where winter clothes are superflu- 
ous, are so much greater that he needs special ‘‘ means of 
grace’ to set against them. 


Mr. B. entering a jeweller’s shop in the Strand, asked 
to look at some rings; and being shown some very mas- 
sive, thick ones by the shopman, who said they were 
chased, observed: *‘ You must mistake, sir; these are two 
vulgar to be chaste.” 

If Mr. B. Had taken one of the riags without paying for 
it he would have been “ chased.’’ 

Mrs. L. H. G. will please accept our thanks for orange 
syrup and other receipts, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


CARD-BOARD will be found extremely convenient in 
makiug almost anything in toy furniture and decoration : 
but in addition to this, a small eutting-board, made of 
rather hard wood, should be provided, a sharp-pointed 
penknife, and flat ruler. Compasses, box of colors, and 
& black lead-pencil, will be required for the more finished 
works. Some gum dissolved in warm water is also ne- 
cessary, or a bottle of adhesive mucilage may be pro- 
cured, together with a brush, which is extremely clean 
and convenient for fixing the various parts together. 
Where any wvod-work is used, a little glue dissolved in 
hot water will be found to be the best. 


TO FURNISH A DOLL’S HOUSE WITH CARD-BOARD TOYS. 
Fig. 1. 
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For a Table, cut out with your knife half through the 
dotted lines in Fig. 2; bend duwnwards all the dotted 


— —_ 


Fig. 2. 
































lines, and you will have a perfect table. To form the 
Chairs, cut out the outer form of the diagram, Fig. 2, and 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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fh between the back rails with your knife; bend down- 
wards the <ides and legs, and turn the back upwards to 
form the chair, Fig. 1. 





A Fireplace may also be cut out the shape of the an- 
nexed diagram, the inside portions with a penknife; to 
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form the dotted sides double over from the dotted lines, 
and from the top dotted lines downwards. 

Observe that the dotted lines must be cut half through 
the card-board, so that you can bend them in their proper 
place. Great care must be taken, if you want your 
house to look uniform, to keep all your toys in propor- 


so, 
tion. P 





Ir is pretty generally conceded, we believe, that a Yam 
kee can do anything. We came across the following, 
being the end of an account of the shipwreck of a vessel 
on a sand bar several hundreds of niles from Honolulu:— 


**But the subject of the supply of water for drinking 
purposes was the one which most engaged their thoughts. 
Should help fail to come, before many days their already 
scanty steck would, even with the strictest economy, be 
entirely exhausted, and then, like the case of Coleridge's 
‘ Ancient Mariner,’ there would be 


‘Water, water, everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink.’ 


*“‘But Yankee intelligence and energy here came into 
play. The second day after the captain left, they set to 
work to make an apparatus to distil fresh water out of 
salt. To do this they bad a deck pot, two gun-barrels, 
and a short piece of lead pipe. Fitting a wooden cover 
to the deck pot, the bent end of a gun-barrel was inserted 
in the top, and, joined to the other gun-barrel, was led 
through a cask of cold water, as a condenser, and the 
lead pipe, connected with the last gun-barrel, carried the 
precious drops of now fresh water to a bucket. The still 
was a perfect success, and on one day they got, by mea- 
suremert in a two and a half gallon bucket, no less than 
thirty-eight gallons of perfectly sweet fresh water. Here 
was a perennial spring. What a relief it must have been 
to those men, especially the more ignorant and incredu- 
lous of them, as the first few drops of the pearly fluid trick- 
led into the bucket, to bear the officers pronounce it to be 
fresh water! The cooper, Mr. Vincent, and a young Yan- 
kee seaman named J. M. Bayley, were the artisans who 
planned and executed the still. Bayley was in Farragut’s 
fiag-ship, the Hartford, during the late war, and there, 
during the blockade at Mobile, saw the same process of 
distilling fresh water from salt, on one of the sand 
islands, used by the fleet, and this mode he successfully 
assisted in repeating at French Frigate Shoals. 

“Thas, by perseverance and skill—the only tools they 
had was a saw, a hammer, and a chisel—they tad made 
themselves safe from any fear of perishing from thirst, so 
long as the firewood lasted, and that was ample for 
months to come, there being yet two luwer-masts of the 
South Seaman high up onthe sand bank. And so, with 
minds comparatively at ease, they waited patiently for 
the wished-for cry of ‘Sail ho!’ for which they were con- 
stantly on the watch.”’ 

They were finally rescued by a steamer from Honolulu. 

“Come, wife,’’ said Will, ‘‘I pray you devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat, 
Which a nail has chanced to rend.” 
“°Tis ten o'clock,” said his drowsy mate: 
“TI know,’ said Will, ‘it is rather late, 
But it’s never too late to mend." 


A SEWSPAPER was started not long ago, the first number 
of which contained a letter from a correspondent, who 
signed himself ‘‘ A Constant Reader.’’ We frequently re- 
ceive communications signed “ An Old Subscriber,’’ whose 
name cannot be found on our books, 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoses, Architect, Philadelphia, 











— 

Tue above design is in the Italian style, with a commo- 
dious and well-arranged interior. The roofs are of tin, 
and the superstructure of stone. It contains a porch, bay 
windows, and lookout or cupola, and will make a house 
suitable for a large family. The building will cost, at 
present prices of material, $25,000. Any modifications 
necessary to suit the means of persons wishing to build, 
can be readily made by the architect. 

Porches are the most expensive kind of ornament, but 
even they will be very extensive, if they materially alter 
the price of a good house. First class porches cost last 
summer about ten dollars for eaeh runoing foot, measured 
along the frieze. 

Bay windows cost about the same over the plain walls 
and its windows. It is not the external appearance. but 
the inside accommodations which increases the expense. 
Plumbing and heating are considerable items of expense. 
Marble and stucco work, the finishing with hard wood, 
stairways, &c., are very expensive, 





= =f 
FIRST STORY. 


First’ Story.—1 front porch : 2 vestibule, 12 by 12 feet ; 

3 hall: 4 drawing-room, 23 feet 3 inches by 29 feet: 5 

library, 15 by 15 feet; 6. dining-room, 26 feet 6 inches by 

16 feet; 7 sitting-room, 15 feet 9 inches by 22 feet; 8 mu- 

sic-room, 18 feet 9 inches by 12 feet ; 9 rear porch ; 10 area. 

Second Story.—11 verauda; 12 boudoir, 15 by 15 feet ; 

18 chamber. 23 feet 3 inches by 24 feet; 14 dressing-room, 

12 by 12 feet; 15 hal! ; 16 chamber, 26 feet 6 inches by 16 

feet ; 17 chamber, 15 feet 9 inches by 17 feet ; 18 chamber, 
15 degt 9 inches by 17 feet; 19 bath-room, 7 by 7 feet. 
I<aac H. Hopss, Architect, 

436 Welaut Street, Philadelphia. 











SECOND STORY. 





We cannot do better than publish the following letter— 
it explains itself. We will add that the price of the Bind- 
er is 50 cents, and it is of great value. 


New York, July 18, 1867. 

Mr. Gopery—Dear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your 
notice a new invention, of which [ think you will at once 
see the utility. 

Having long had your valuable book in my family, and 
being anxious to preserve the same, I have invented the 
accompanying Binder. It permits of each number being 
added as soon as received (or as soon as read), and pre- 
serves the numbers for a permanent binding at the end of 
the year, and is a very desirable binding for those who 
cannot afford a better, and I think if introduced to your 
readers, would prove very profitable. 

Yours, very truly, Rurvs Conant, JR., 
39 Nassau St. 

Lirerary Rat.—A short time since a gentleman, who 
Was requested to value the books of a deceased clergy- 
man, found to his surprise that many of the most valu- 
able works were imperfect, having leaves torn out. 
Upon asking a servant who had lived with the 
divine some years if he knew anything of the cir- 
cumstance, he replied, after some hesitation :— 

** Why, to be sure, sir, I did now and then tear 
a leaf out, but I never went twice to the same 
buok, so it couldn’t be of much consequence”’ 


This reminds us of the story of a gentleman who 
was staying in the country; every morning he 
heard a dog yelping. Upon inquiry of one of the 
hands, the answer he got was, that he had been 
ordered to cut off the dog’s tail; so he chopped 
off a little bit every day, that it might not hurt him «+ 
much as taking off the whole of the tail at one time. 
Query. Could Mr. Bergh, of New York, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, find fau.. 
with this man, whose ideas were so humane? 


Now that ‘‘tilting hoops” are going out of fashion, let 
one thing be said in their favor—the wearers of thei were 
never liable to arrest for “ having po visible means of 
support.” 
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“WINTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS, 


Fashions are ccastantly changing, and what may have 
been called beautiful a year ago, is now cast aside as old 
and unbecoming. Not so, however, with flowers; they 
will always maintain their hold upon our affections, and 
some of the most pleasing, as well as sad, memories of 
the past are recalled by the sight or smell of some old or 
favorite flower. Over two centuries have passed since 
the great tulip mania in Holland, when fabulous prices 
were paid for a single bulb. Many of the varieties of 
that day are still under cultivation, and still admired. 
We shall, therefore, offer no further apology fur introduc- 
ing the following from a former number, but now again 
in season. 

We would remind all who take an interest in flowers, 
and who does not? that autumn is the proper season for 
planting all the hardy bulbous-rooted plants, for early 
flowering, such as the fragrant Hyactnru, Jong@viL, and 
Nakrcissvs; the showy Tutip, Crown IMPERIAL, Pagonta, 
and Lity; and those harbingers of early spring, the 
Sxyowprvup and Crocus; all of which will flower better 
when planted in the autumn, and require but a slight 
covering of straw, manure, tan, or leaves, to endure the 
most severe winter. Mr. Dreer, the Florist, has just 
issued his Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Roots, con- 
taining full lists of the varieties, colors, and prices, also 
directions for their cultivation, preparation of soil, and 
management. 

The directions for forcing bulbs into flower (during the 
winter) in pots and glasses, will be found particularly 
interesting’ to the ladies. This catalogue will be mailed 
to all who inclose a ten cent note or stamp to his address. 

The following choice assortment will be mailed (postage 
prepaid), for a remittance of $10; or one-half of the as- 
sortment for $5. 


6 choice named Hyaciaths, for forcing, assorted colors. 
12 single and double Hyacinths for the garden, or pots, 


6 ‘* Tulips, assorted colors. 

6 double ad “e “ 

l2early ‘“ nt: for forcing. 
6 Parrot “ Ld “a 

50 Crocus ss = 

12 Iris os ” 


6 Polyganthus Narcissus. 

12 single ard double Narcissus. 
=" = Snowdrops, 

6 Ranunculus, assorted colors. 

6 Anemones 7 ms 

6 Saffron Crocus “ 2 

6 Lily of the Valley. 

2 Japan Lilies, 

2 Fritillaria. 

Dreer’s Premtum Pansy Seep producing flowers two 
looms this should be 
Price 50 cents per packet. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


inches in diameter; to insure fine 
sown in the fall. 





Whew Canning was challenged to find a rhyme for 
Julianna, he immediately wrote :— 
“Walking in the shady grove 
With my Julianna, 
For lozenges I gave my love 
Ip-e-cuc-u-an-ha.”’ 





Qtrre ANOTHER Parr or SHors.—Head of boot establish- 
ment: ‘* Bought “em here two days ago, and gone like 
that, ma’am! TI can’t explain it unless—uniless you 
walked in them.’’—(Lady asserts.) “Ah! You see we 
oaly make for carriage peopie!”’ 

A man called on his tailor and made a complaint that 
the first time he attempted to sit down he rent his 
nether garments. Of course you did, replied the tailor; 
those are stand up trousers, and not intended for sitting 


dowp. 











A New view of the Empress Eugenie. A writer in Har- 


per’s Magazine says:— ¢ 

“Many who then for the first time saw the empress 
must have been sadly disenchanted. Instead of the re- 
fined and stately lady which the portraits of her have 
given us to believe, here was an awkward little woman 
with a thick and unrefined lower face, an unclear com- 
plexion, and an expression far from pleasant, certainly 
as little like the Saint Eugénie of the popular imagination 
as possible.”’ ® 

Can this be so? The empress ‘“‘an awkward little wo- 
man, with a thick and unrefined lower face.’’ This is 


very different from the portraits we see of her; but por- 


traits of royalty are seldom to be depended upon. He 
also says:— 
“The emperor's face is a physiognomical study. It is 


a face one wouid like to dart au eye upon at an unex- 
; a 99 
pected moment, for his society-face is evidently a mask. 

Another correspondent says :— 

** His corpulency is now becoming at once unwieldly and 
unwholesome-looking. He has entirely abandoned his 
favorite exercise on horseback, except when compelled 
to mount for review, and then shows symptoms of great 
fatigue.”’ 


The writer in Harper also says—and by the way this 
is one of the best articles on the great exhibition, and 
Paris in general, that we have seen :— 


** By the way, may I ask, as I leave this point, whether 
the Americans deserve the reputation they seem to be ob- 
taining in Engiwnd aad France for surpassing all nations 
in their passion for fine and costly raiment? Passing 
one morning through one of the avenues | beheld this 
inscription on a fine display of goods: ‘ Qualite extra- 
sublime, fabriquée specialment pour U Amerique.’ I 
paused and asked the exhibitor whether he thought that 
America required ‘extra-sublime’ goods generally. He 
replied: ‘Ide. We can hardly procure goods splendid 
enough for the American market and expense seems to 
them no consideration atall. The aristocracy of EngJaud 
aud France in all their glory are not, I should imagine, 
arrayed like the American ladies.’ Another exhibitor, 
who stood near, pointed out to me some silks made for 
the American market, and then a splendid one which bis 
house had just designed and manufactured for Qneen 
Victoria, on the approaching occasion of her laying off 
mourning, and certainly the silks for America were finer 
and 2ostlier than that which Her Majesty had ordered, 
and requested should be shown at the exhibition.*’ 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay returm postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number 

Miss A. F.—Sent rubber gloves July 17th. 

Miss L. F .—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

L. L. D.—Sent hair gloss by Adams’s express 19th. 


Mrs, M. L. C —Sent crimpers 19th. 
Mrs. M. B.—Sent carmine 19th. 
Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent articles by express 23d. 


Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Dr. R. McS.—Sent ribbon 26th. 

M. L.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. 8. M. L,—Sent articles by express 
L. W. H.—Sent articles 27th. 

Miss M. L. U.—Sent articles by express 27th. 
Mrs. W. W. F.—Sent hats by express 27th. 


27th. 


ait 
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Miss A. M.—Sent diamond ring by Kinsley's express 
30th. 

Miss A. W.—Sent articles 30th. 

Mrs. W. H. McB.—Sent hair ear-rings August Ist. 

Mrs. E. C. 8.—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Sent worsted by Kinsley's express Ist. 

Mrs. A. R.—Sent pattern child's dress 3d. 

Mrs. G. P. H.—Sent pattern and book 5th. 

A. M. D.—Sent envelopes 6th. 

Mrs. R. H.—Sent dress, &e. by Howard's express Sth. 

Mrs. N. EK, W.-—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 8th. 

F. A. H.—Sent article by Adams's express Sth. 

Mrs. W. M. T.—Sent shoes by Kinsley’s express 8th. 

Mrs. M. P. G.—Sent stamped yokes avd needles 9th. 

N. L.—Sent India rubber gauntlets 9th. 

Miss A. M. B.—Sent India rubber gloves 9th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent envelopes and paper 9th. 

Miss M. S. M.—Sent flannel, &. by Adams’s ex. 10th. 

Mrs. D. F. P.—Sent hair pin 13th. 

Mrs. D. W. M.—Sent lead comb 13th. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—-Sent lead comb 13th. 

J. B, L.—Sent shells by Kinsley’s express 13th. 

Mrs. K. C. T.—Sent bugle seeds 13th. 

Brunette.—Girls of your age have no right to know that 
there is such 4 thing as flirting. The advertisement you 
refer to speaks for itself. As we are not troubled with 
the defects that it is intended to cure, we have not tried 
it. The other questions are silly. 

4. O. P.—Never heard of the book; but why did you 
not apply direct to the publisher, whose name you men- 
tion; certainly he could give you the information, Why 
apply to us? 

R. J. J.—Our fashion editor can furnish hair crimpers 
at $1 per box, one dozen in a box. 

Ella.—Yes; we know one lady who said she had read 
St. Elmo. 

M. G. A.—Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are publishing a 
very fine edition of Bulwer’s works. 

Mary R.—When such a situation is vacant, there are at 
least one hundred applicants for it, each backed up 
strongly by their friends. What chance has a stranger 
from the country? 

Miss E. R.—We have sent for an English copy of 
“ Banting,’’ and if the rules for the reduction of flesh aro 
not too long, we will publish them. 

H. H.—Ankle straps are not worn. 

D, E. B.—We do not think any book would enable you 
to be a wood engraver. If you have any talent for it, a 
tuition of a few months would be of great assistance to 
you. If you wish it, we will get the terms for you. 

Mrs. D. E. R.—We cannot give you a list of photo- 
graphers, but we can recommend one to you—Gutekunst, 
Arch St. above Seventh. 

Ella.—We do not answer such ridiculous questions, 

Mrs. J. E. C.—In signing a letter use your own initials, 
2. Either is correct. 3. No. she was not right. If she 
had been writing to a stranger it would be proper to sign 
her name and (Mrs.) in parenthesis prefixed. 

E. B.—Don't know anything about the September gale 
im Rhode Island. For the book you want address J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

8S. W.—1. She can do nothing; every thing depends on 
the gentlemen whether he will renew his suit or not. 
2 She can't prevent the declaration, yet she may siill 
retain the gentleman’s friendship. 3. The Book cf Days, 
published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, gives the 
origin, but it is too long to give hera 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havtye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 





- of a small percentage for the time and research required. 


Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed e: 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nar Publisher will be account 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER, 


Fig. 1.—Waiking suit of dark blue poplin, finished on 
the edge of the skirt by a plaited ruffle, canght down by 
a band of black velvet. The upper skir: is trimmed with 
rows of narrow black velvet, which just meet the revers. 
These revers are richly ornamented. and faced with black 
velvet. The corsage is decorated with velvet, and is ent 
with a fancy basquine trimmed to suit the skirt. Hat of 
gray velvet ornamented with a band of blue velvet and 
bright flowers. If it is desirable to decrease the expense 
of the dress, the revers may be lined with silk, instead of 
velvet, and the effect be very good. 

Fig. 2.—Home dress of black silk richly embroidered 
en tablier, and cut with a long train. In front, the skirt 
is closely gored, and is carried up to form a corselet ; at 
the back it is laid in a heavy box plait. The corsage is 
of scarlet poplin, dotted over with large jet beads. Fancy 
muslin cap, trimmed with loops of scarlet velvet, and 
streamers caught over the breast by a bow of white 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of arsenic green silk, trimmed 
on the edge with three puffings of white :ilk. The over- 
skirt is of white crépe, dotted with green, and trimmed 
with quillings of green silk, and a flounce of white laca 
The corsage is made with a deep basque, trimmed with a 
flounce of lace headed by a lace quilling. The sleeve is 
merely a puff of white silk, veiled by the lace dérthe. 
The hair is simply rolled off the face in front, and canght 
at the back in a puffed chignon, clasped by a fancy gilt 
comb. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume of white poplin, trimmed 
with bias bands of mauve velvet, and large velvet but 
tons, The hat is of white felt, trimmed with manve vel- 
vet, and the boots are of mauve kid. This suit is a very 
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good model, and can be effectively made up of any kind 
of winter goods, 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of brown silk, trimmed with vel- 
vet to match, and wide Cluny lace. The corsage is low 
and worn with a high chemisette, formed of rows of 
Cluny, and puffs of thin muslin. The sleeves are a de- 
cided novelty, being of very great length, and caught 
together at the back of the waist. The hair is waved in 
front and dressed at the back ina puffed chignon sur- 
rounded by a plait. The coiffure consists of scarlet vel- 
vet, ornamented by pearl drops. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of purple reps, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, studded with jet beads. The edge 
of the dress is cut in very sharp points, and displays a 
petticoat, likewise of reps, but of a lighter shade. The 
sack is cut slightly to the figure at the back, and finished 
with deep points to suit the skirt. Bonnet of bright green 
velvet, trimmed with bands of the same, 


OUR FALL STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See engraving, page 294.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress for a littlg girl of gray cashmere with a 
peplum of scarlet cashmere. The revers on the body of 
the sleeves are also of scarlet cashmere. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little boy. This costume would 
answer for a little girl, also, and is a very good style for 
pijue, poplin, merino, or alpaca. The trimming can be 
of velvet or braid, to suit the goods it trims. 

Fig. 3.—Boy's dress of Bismarck poplin, trimmed with 
straps of bronzed leather, arranged in & pattern on the 
skirt and body. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of blue silk, trimmed as the plate indi- 
cates, with narrow bands of blue velvet. The suit may 
be made with a low short-sleeved waist, or the sack can 
be worr alone with the skirt. This suit, when made of 
silk, is suitable fora little girl ; but when of alpaca, pop- 
lin, or merino, will answer very well for a little boy. 

Fig. 5.—Little girl’s dress of white cashmere, trimmed 
with rose-colored silk cut in diamonds, and arranged as 
a bordering for the skirt. The points finishing the waist 
are also of rose-colored silk. 

Fig. 6.—Dress suitable for a little girl or boy. Our 
inode! is of a bright blue merino, trimmed with black and 
white braid, arranged to simulate two skirts. Itistightly 
gored, but the body and skirt are separate. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for a little girl. The dress is tightly 
gored, and two skirts are simulated. The upper part is 
of green poplin, and the lower part of gray. The corsage 
is of green, and the low basquine of gray, bound with 
black velvet, and trimmed with jet buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Costume for a little girl. This little dress is 
of rose-colored merino, trimmed with very narrow black 
velvet, and rosettes formed of rose-colored silks. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of brown poplin, trimmed with velvet 
of a darker shade, cut out in a pattern and trimmed in 
festoons on each breadth. This model would answer for 
a walking dress for a little girl or boy. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


It is difficult to state that any one thing is the decided 
fashion, for never have the ladies enjoyed more advan- 
tages respecting dress then =t the present date. We see 
close and flowing sleeves, short and long skirts, tight-fit- 
ting, case-like dresses, others with plaits at the back, 
loose sacks, tight-fitting casaques, short waists with 
belts—waists fitting corset-like over the hips, hoops 
clinging to the figure, and the positive extreme bustles! 
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In all these instances the opposites are strictly 2 la mode. 
With regard to trimming, fancy may indulge herself to 
the fullest extent; the modiste is allowed any extrava- 
gance which her inspiration may dictate. 


As the empress is decidedly in favor of short dresses 
for promenade and travelling purposes, we willingly fol- 
low her example, and invite attention to a few of the 
latest styles. Many are cnt in the Princesse form, with a 
corselet, which is sometimes pointed as a Spavish waist, 
or assumes @ square neck back and front with shoulder- 
straps. The latter style is known as la paysanne. These 
corselets are worn over waists and sleeves of a contrasting 
color, generally the same as the underskirt, which is now 
very frequently simulated. A simple style of trimming 
consists of a bias band of silk studded with large beads, 
and finished on each edge with black lace. This is run 
up each seam and round the edge of the skirt, which is 
usually cut in some fanciful style. For instance, we some- 
times see every other gore a sharp deep point, while the 
others have the points cut off half way up, and are per- 
fectly square. The edge is often finished with a fringe 
which though objectionable in a long dress, from its 
tendency to collect dust and small objects when walking, 
is on a short dress a very desirable trimming. Plaits 
also form a very recherché decoration ; they are composed 
of bias bands of silk or velvet, lined with paper muslin, 
and braided to stand up in points. 


A very good style of short dress is open for the space of 
three inches at every gore, and laced together with silk 
cords tied at the end of each gore with bows finished with 
tassels, The edge of the skirt is trimmed with a band of 
a contrasting color laid underneath; the spaces between 
the gores are also lined with the same, and thusan under- 
skirt is simulated at a great saving of expense. 

We give a description of a short and very attractive 
costume lately made up for a Parisian lady of rank. 
Dress of steel gray armure, cut round the edge in long 
petal-like scallops, piped with black satin. Above the 
scallops was a band of satin cut bias, and studded with 
large jet buttons, and finished on the edge with a jet 
fringe. The paletét fitted the figure closely, and the long 
hanging sleeves were lined with black satin. The petal- 
shaped scallops on the paletét were piped with blaek 
satin, and trimmed with a network of jet. A long wide 
sash of black satin with fringed ends fell over the skirt at 
the back. 

The elegant flowing robes, or, as they are called, robes 
& queue are certainly the most graceful and suitable cos- 
tumes for evening or full reception toilette. They seem to 
increase in length, the trains scmetimes measuring five 
feet. In front they are perfectly plain; at the back they 
are frequently laid in plaits, to admit of a bustle or dress 
supporter, which we understand is to be again resumed. 

In many cases, where the dress is not gored tightly, it 
is caught to fit the figure by rows of French gathers, which 
have a very pretty effect, particularly on a thin dress. A 
good style of belt for a silk dress is formed of a series of 
leaves overlapping each other. These may be formed of 
velvet or of silk, embroidered with beads. 

A very pretty costume is composed of two skirts of gray 
silk ; the lower, which ‘s of a dark shade, is cut en traine. 
The upper one is several shades lighter, and is opened up 
to the waist on each side, and laid over in deep box plaits, 
which form a very graceful drapery. The trimming isa 
very wide plait of velvet running through a wide ribbon 
laid in points round the skirt. 

A very novel toilette is of pearl gray silk, bordered on 
the edge of the skirt by a deep band of Magenta, pointed 
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on the upper edge, and trimmed round with black lace. 
The corsage is square, both back and front, and finished 
with a Magenta band edged on each side with black lace. 
The sleeves are almost tight, and trimmed with a band of 
Magenta worked with jet. The novelty of the dress con- 
sists in a long apron-like piece of Magenta silk cut leaf- 
shaped, and falling over the front of the skirt. This ex- 
tends round the back, in the form of a very short-pointed 
basque. The whole is attached toa belt richly embroid- 
ered with jet. The edge of the apron is notched out and 
trimmed with black lace. 

Many of the new morning dresses are made as a par- 
dessus or coat. They are cut slightly into the figure, and 
can be belted in or hang loose, at pleasure. Some are 
closed in front, and are cut to resemble a peplum or 
short overskirt, the edge being fancifully notched out. 
Others, again, are closed down the front, almost like a 
walking coat. 

A new style of peplum is cut in one piece with the 
body and the ends at the sides looped together. One of 
the newest sleeves is very long and hanging ; it is slashed 
up on the outside, and the ends are tied together. 

In the way of wraps we find short sacks of various 
shapes, some short in front and at the sides, while the 
back is long and plaited. The neck is finisbed with a 
very deep square collar, almost amounting to a cape. 
Then we have tight-fitting paletdts or casaques, tied at 
the back by a broad silk or satin sash, with fringed ends 
These styles are generally adopted for full suits. Among 
the leading novelties in cloth and velvet we find a gar- 
ment resembling a sack at the back, while the front falls 
scarf-like in long square ends. The trimmings are rich 
crochet passementerie and jet appendages. 

Circular mantles are again in fashion; some are trim- 
med with tiny silk ov satin points folded in the centre, 
and ornamented with beads and rich dull fringe. Plaits 
of velvet, silk, and satin, are also used on wraps. 

A very modish affair is of brown cloth, in shape like a 
shawl worn square—that is, straight at the back and fall- 
ing in points at the sides. In the centre it is laid in a 
very wide box plait, and trimmed with bands of brown 
silk, and a rich brown fringe. Our last model is a circu- 
lar with a pointed collar in front, which goes over the 
shoulders and falls dowa the back in a long square piece. 
This is drawn down the centre by means of ornamented 
silk bands, to form a hood-like ornament, with fish-tail 
ends, 

We give at the request of a subscriber a few ideas on 
mourning. The most desirable dress materials are bom- 
bazine, polynese, tamise, Canton cloth, poplin alpaca, 
cashmere, reps, de laine, alpaca, and a material with a 
er’pe finish. It is eustomary at first in deep mourning to 
wear collars and sleeves of black crépe, but where they 
prove very unbecoming, whi e tarlatane may be substi- 
tuted. The inside of a widow’s bonnet should be fin- 
ished with narrow fullings of tarlatane, known as the 
widow’s cap. A veil is always worn bya widow. At 
first itis double crépe, and quite long; it is afterwards 
changed to one of single cr‘pe, then shortened, and finally 
discarded. Second mourning, or mourning for distant 
relations, generally consists of black silk trimmed with 
crépe and jet. Steel color then comes in to lighten up the 
sombre black ; the next gradation is pearl color, then pur- 
ple, after which bright colors may be resumed. The limit 
of mourning varies from six mouths to four or five years. 

We will now give a few details on court mourning. 
Deep mourning is of cashmere alpaca, and crépe crépe, 
and is worn for about eight days. The dresses are not 
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quite high in the neck, but are heart-shaped in front, and 
worn with a Marie Antoinette fichu of crépe lisse fastened 
with a black bow. 

A dress lately made up for one of the empress’s maids 
of honor may serve as an excellent model for a walking 
suit. The material is black Sultane; the short petticoat 
is bordered with a er pe plaiting, headed by three nar- 
row bias bands of crépe piped with the narrowest of 
satin rouleaux. The upper skirt is cut on the edge in 
small scallops, trimmed with bias eré@pe, and puffed with 
satin. This skirt opens at the side breadths, and the pet- 
ticoat would by this means be visible, were it not for a 
wide square sash end which replaces the half breadth 
takea out the skirt. This sash is trimmed with satin and 
evépe, and finished at the end by a crimped silk fringe. 
A short loose sack trimmed to match the skirt, completes 
the costume. 

Among the fall novelties, we find deep cuffs of black 
silk or satin embroidered in jet, and frequently ornoa- 
mented with applications of colored velvet or silk. 

A very nice trimming has just been brought out suit- 
able for the edge of petticoats, drawers, and children's 
clothing. It resembles a tape trimming sewed to a band 
of muslin, finished with rows of machine stitching and 
serpentine braid. 

For hats we visit the Terry establishment No. 19 Union 
Square, N. Y. Here we see the most piquant litile affairs 
of every hue. The trouble is which to admire most, 
which to select—all are so elegant, and furm such harmo- 
nious contrasts. Here we see a velvet hat of arich purple 
shade that rivals the glowing bloom of the dark shaded 
pansy. It is of the Florentine form, trimmed with a bor- 
der of curly ostrich feathers. A rich warm brown, one of 
the most fasWtcnable colors, next attracts us; it is trim- 
med with various shades of the same color, and a charm- 
ing aigrette of feathers at the side. No two are alike, 
but in all cases the result iz equally satisfactory. 

We have two novelties in muffs—one is of the skin of 
the golden pheasant, with the head of the bird stuffed. It 
is made up on spotted minever lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with white cord and tassels. The other is of a 
beautifully marked pheasant on seal skin, with dark 
brown satin lining, and brown cords and tassels. We 
have the usual variety of costly fur muffs; also a great 
variety in grebe, satin, velvet, and plush. 

The new veils are exceedingly pretty ; they are mostly 
of figured black net, either plain or worked with bead:, 
and trimmed round with a thread lace edge. Some gra- 
dually slope down in one long point, reaching the waist. 


’ Others are short, and just fall below the chin in a row of 


points, finished with tassels; others, again, have but 
three points, and are-very small and narrow. ‘Another 
model is round, and has a long streamer on each side, 
which ties beneath the waterfall, or under the chin. 
Eveniog dresses are now frequently made to fit tightly 
over the hips, and are then trimmed with a fringe of flow- 
ers. A floral bérthe is also worn, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly light and pretty. A very beauti:ul bridal dress is 
of white satin, made to cover the hips, and trimmed with 
a fringe of lilies of the valley, interspersed with graceful 
silky grasses and broad aquatic leaves. The corsage can 
be high or low, as taste may dictate. If low, a db rthe of 
flowers should be worn; if high, tufts of flowers are ar- 
ranged as a substitute for buttons, and spays are placed 
on the shoulder to form an epaulette. The wreath should 
match the flowers on the dress, and the tulle veil arranged 
so as to fall over the face, or to be thrown back at plea- 
eure, FasHiom. 
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INDELIBLE PENCILS)! 
FOR MARKING CLOTHING!! 

Much more convenient than Ink, and equally good.— 
Am. Agriculturist. Will abolish the old plan of using 
a pen, with a bottle.—WN. Y. Evening Post. A desirable, 
convenient, and useful household article.—Springjfield 
(Mass.) Republican. The price makes them accessible 
to all.— Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 

PRICES: Single, 50 cts. ; three for $1; per doz., $3. 


HORTICULTURAL PENCILS!! 


For Writixe on Woop. Invaluable for making durable 
Tree and Garden Tags or Labels, or marking Tools, etc. 
PRICES: Single 75 cts; two for $1; per dozen, $5. 
Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of price. 
EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 
Address INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 





ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 
right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. The best manufactured, warranted for 
six years. Second-hand Pianos, MeLoprons, and Or- 
G@ANa, at great bargains. Prices from $25 to $200. New 
and Second-hand Iustruments to let, and rent applied if 
—— ; Monthly Instalments received forsame. Old 
jauos taken inexchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 

free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 


CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Tae THIRTY-FIFTH Semi-annual Session will open 
Wednesday, September 18th. Miss Bonney and Miss 
Dituaye Principals. Particulars from Circulars. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toilet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Narsery. Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tae EIGHTEENTH Annvat Sgsston will open on 
Wednesday, October 16, 1867. For further particulars, 
address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLevetanp, M. D., Wo- 


man’s Hospital, North College Avenueanc ['wenty-second 
Street, Philadelphia. ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean 














OW READY—Washburn's Autumn Catalogue of 
Splendid Flowering Bulbs, containing a tis: of the 
choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, etc., with 
full and explicit directions for their culture. It also 
contains a beautiful colored plate, and many other fine 
engravings. It will be forwarded, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents, to all applicants. Address WASH- 
BURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Freckles, Tan, and Pimples. 


“Beavry,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 


use of 
UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 


the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Urnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher ,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upsam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 





Machine Stuck 
NEEDLES, 











GEO. P. FARMER; 
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OPEN PAPER, 7 
(Showing how the Needles are arranged.) 


Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade prices 
with these Needles by the sole Agents, E. C. PRATT & 
BROTHER, 28 Bank St., Philadelphia, and 119 Cham- 
bers St., New York, This firm does not supply at retail. 





A NEW ARTICLE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :— 
1. The elegance and neatness of style. 


2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 


8. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling 
them by frequent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 
pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





OWLES:, DREVET & CO., No. 24 RUE DE LA PAIX, 

Paris, make advances on American securities, and 

cash coupons on demand. Bills on the United States or 

England bought and sold. Letters for Americans in 

Europe addressed to our care will be promptly delivered 

or forwarded. Circular travelling credits issued and 
cashed. 


‘THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox is prepared to furnish the fol- 
lowing articles: Ladies’ and Children’s complete Ward- 
robes, Paper Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Orna- 
mental Hair. Knit Goods, Hair Jewelry, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Orne Balls, Zephyrs, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Wedding and Visiting Cards, Paper and Envelopes, 
Card-cases, ete. etc. Address 


FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philada. 














Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 


One copy, one year - - . - : - $3 00 
Two copies, one year - - - - - 550 
Three copies, one year - - - . - 750 


Four copies, one year ~ - - - 10 00 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 


ga? CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to 


pay the American postage. 
4@ All additions to clubs at club rates. 


Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting up the club, making nine 
copies - - - - - - - - 21 00 
Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person’ getting up the club, making 
twelve copies - . - . - - - 27 50 


4 Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

4a Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 
4S We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

aS The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Be The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered 

4a We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

4a~ Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 


4a We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice OrpeR or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 


If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter 
known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be 


caveful and pay the postage on your letter. 


Address 


L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Embellishments, Etc. 


A PASSING CLOUD. A steel plate. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Coataining six figures 

THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. Printed in blue. 

A CREDIT .TO HER MOTHER. A beautiful wood cut. 

FANCY BALL DRESSES. Two engravings. 

FALL PROMENADE SUIT. 

FALL STYLES FOR CHILDREN. Nine engravings. 

DIFFERENT STYLES OF QUILLING RIBBON. Five 
engravings. 

GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOX. Two erg’s. 

TRIMMING FOR A COLORED SKIRT. 

THE EUGENIE COLLARETTE. 

FALL AND WINTER STYLES OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S HATS. Furnished by J. R. Terry, of 
New York. Six engravings. 





SIMPLE VANDYKE EDGING. 

NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. Aprons, Bow, and Vel- 
vet Coat. Four engravings. 

TWO EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. For ornamenting 
Pocket-Bouks, Portfolios, Bags, etc. etc. Very humor- 
ous designs. 

L’EUGENIE MANCHETTE. 

CROCHET PATTERN. 

CASE FOR EMBROIDERY COTTON. Two engravings. 
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The Great American Tea Company. 


Established, 1861. 





CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


The Ship “GOLDEN STATE” 


HAS ARRIVED FROM JAPAN WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST 


JAPAN TEAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
NOS. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 


These Teas, by the ship Golden State, were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the largest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages. 
By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
put these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but 
ene very smal! profit—an achievement in commercial en- 
terprise seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are 
acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest 
full cargo ever exported from that country. 


Also, 

The Ship “GEORGE SHOTTON” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM FOOCHOW WITH 
12,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST FOOCHOW 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shotton is the second in size 
that has ever come to this port from Foochow (which is the 
finest Black Tea district in China). These are the finzst 
Arst-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and full-flavcced. 
This will enable us to supply our trade with uniform fine 
flavored Teas for a long time to come. These Teas were 
contracted for befere tke picking. Contract Teasare always 
far superior to any others. A large proportion of contract 
Teas of firs’ pickings go to the European markets. That is 
one of the principal reasons why the English people con- 
sume three pounds of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal 
number of population in the United States. Heretofore, the 
United States have been compelled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to put up with lower grades of Teas and later pick- 
ings. This unfortunate result for the consumers of this 
country has been brought about hiretofore in consequence 
of the many and great profits of the “ middlemen” in the 
Tea trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the 
consumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY for their own trade is acknow- 
ledged by the mercantile commupity as the largest transac- 
tions ever made in thie country. They were deemed of so 
much importance that the fact was telegraphed to all the 
principal commercial papers in the country by their corre- 





spondents here, and thus appeared as an important news 
item throughout the United States at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial 
paper in this city—the New York Shipping and Commercial 
List—which says: “ The Trade have again been startled by 
the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY—the ship ‘Golden State,’ from 
Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and the ship ‘ George Shot- 
ton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 packages.’’ And in another 
place it says: ‘‘ The recent large operations of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY have taken the Trade by sur- 
prise, and are rather a novelty in this market. The taking 
up of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,331 pack- 
ages Black, and 22,349 packages Japan, for immediate con- 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half of dollars, 
indicates the extensive nature of the Company’s business, 
and deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 


In addition to these large cargoee of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
triets of China, which are unrivalled for fitness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new Teas, 
and, consequently, our customers will not fail to notice a 
marked improvement in freshness from this time forward. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or b 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de 
sired, send the goods by Express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $390. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, etc., see former numbers 
of this magazine. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TZAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90¢., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 








P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of people reside, by cLusBine tegether, they 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one- 
third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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AMERICAN WATCHES. 


HE true value of Machinery applied to Watch-making is not that by its use watches are 

made rapidly, but that they are made correctly. Very few people know why a Waltham 
Watch should be superior to any cther. In the first place, at Waltham the watch is regarded as 
only a machine, to be constructed, like any other machine, on mechanical principles. The fac- 
tory is indeed little else than a vast machine-shop, the principal work in which is not more upon 
watches than upon machinery to make watches with. If the watches are good, it is because the 
machinery is good. Of course there must be no defect in ‘the prinziple or plan of the ovement, 
no mistake in the sizes or shapes of the pieces of which it is composed, nothing wanting in their 
properties, and no error in their positions. These points once thoroughly settled in regard to 
each part of every variety of watch, it rests wholly with the machinery—constructed with infinite 
diversity of form and function, expressly for the purpose—to produce the finished pieces. The 
method established in every department is, the reduplication of parts by mechanical means; and 
thi: is carried out on the system of the most thorough subdivision of labor. 

By means of multiplying gauges and microscopes, tests and inspection for the detection of 
«cr in eutting tools, and for fanlts and flaws in steel or stone, are made to accompany the work 
in <very stage from beginning to end. 

As a necesgary result, the watch goes together a perfect machine. Every part is found to fit 
properly in its place. Every pin may be pushed till it pinches, and every screw turned home. 
Instead of a sluggish and feeble action, the balance, even under the pressure of the lightest main- 
spring, vibrates. with a wide and free motion, and the beat has a clear and ringing sound, always 
characteristic of the Waltham watch. The machine is a time-keeper from the start. 

This system of Watch making is unknown in foreign countries, and is entirely original with 
the Waltham Company. The Company claim that by it they produce watches that cannot be 
equalled for every quality which makes a watch valuable. Simple in plan and correct in prin- 
ciple, the movement is not only beautifully finished, substantial, accurate, and cheap, but is uni- 
form to the minutest details, uot easily damaged, easily repaired, and when repaired is always as 

ood as new. 
There are different grades of finish in the different varieties of watches made by the Waltham 
Company, as there are different sizes and shapes, to suit all tastes and means, but every watch 











@ that bears the genuine trade-mark of ‘‘ Wa.tuam’’ is guaranteed to be a good one, and nobody ) 
¥ need be afraid to buy it. oF 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. ay 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, ALTOONA, PA., 15th Dec., 1866. 

GENTLEMEN—-THE WATCHES MANUFACTURED BY YOU HAVE BEEN IN USE ON THIS RAILROAD FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS BY OUR ENGINEMEN, TO WHOM WE FURNISH WATCHES AS PART OF OUR EQUIPMENT. THERE ARE NOW 
SOME THREE HUNDRED OF THEM CARRIED ON OUR LINE, AND WE CONSIDER THEM GOOD AND RELIABLE TIME- 
KEEPERS, INDEED, | HAVE GREAT SATISFACTION IN SAYING YOUR WATCHES GIVE US LESS TROUBLE, AND 
HAVE WORN AND DO WEAR MUCH LONGER WITHOUT REPAIRS, THAN ANY WATCHES WE HAVE EVER HAD IN 
USE ON THIS ROAD. AS YOU ARE AWARE, WE FORMERLY TRUSTED TO THOSE OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED GOOD REPUTATION, BUT AS A OLASS THEY NEVER KEPT TIME AS CORRECTLY, NOR HAVE THEY 
DONE AS GOOD SERVICE AS YOURS. 

IN THESE STATEMENTS I AM SUSTAINED BY MY PRERECESSOR, MR. LEWIS, WHOSE EXPERIENCE EXTENDED 
OVER A SERIES OF YEARS. RESPECTFULLY, 













EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, General Superintendent. 
AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, Waltham. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT, WEST DIVISION, ROCHESTER, Dee. 24, 1866, 
GENTLEMEN—I HAVE NO HESITATION IN SAYING THAT J BELIEVE THE GREAT MAJORITY OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS HAVE FOUND BY EXPERIENCE THAT WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE MOST SATISFACTORY OF ANY FOR 
THEIR USES. THEY RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCURACY AND STEAPINESS, NOTWITHSTANDING THE BOUGH 
RIDING OF AN ENGINE, AND ASI HAYS NEVER KNOWN ONE TO WEAR OUT, THEY MUST BE DURABLE. I HOPE 
TO SEB THE TIME WHEN RAILWAY COMPANIES WILL GENERALLY ADOPT YOUR WATCHES, .AND FURNISH THEM 
TO ALL EAGINEERS AND CONDUCTORS. IN MY OPINION IT WOULD GREATLY TEND TO PROMOTE REGULARITY 


AND SAFETY. YOURS, RESPECTFULLY, 
CHARLES WILSON, @. Chief Engineer, 
AMERIOAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass. Brotherhood of Locomotive .Eagtneers. 
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Every Watch futtfwarranted. For Sale by all First-class Dealers in the 
United States and British Provinces. Fow¢ further information, address the 
Agents, 


et) 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, No. 182 Broadway, New York. Gf 
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